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ABSTRACT 

This seven-chapter report explores in depth how 
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into every stage of a reform process targeting supports to 
disadvantaged children and families. The report draws on 1993 
research involving a survey of 98 collaborative programs in 
California, site visits to seven collaborative programs (six in 
California and one in Colorado), in-depth interviews with individuals 
involved in collaborative reform initiatives nationwide, and a 
literature review. The report's chapters discuss: (1) the links 
between human-services reform efforts and issues oi diversity; (2) 
the use of community assessments to engage diverse stakeholders in 
identifying community strengths and resources to evaluate the 
cultural appropriateness of current services and to identify 
community needs and goals; (3) some strategies and approaches to the 
grounding of human services in an understanding of cultural, 
linguistic, and racial diversity; (4) staff development and other 
steps that agencies can take to equip themselves with workers who are 
able to respond to the needs of diverse children and families; (5) 
the institutional changes needed to promote culturally and 
linguistically appropriate services; (6) governance strategies that 
support inclusive decision making; and (7) recommendations that apply 
to all groups to ensure that issues of diversity are addressed. 
Appendixes contain the research methodology rnd surveys. Contains 58 
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INTRODUCTION 



As U.S. society 
grows more 
diverse, providers, 
to he effective, 
must be grounded 
in the cultures and 
languages of the 
families they ser\'e. 



Six years ago, a mentally disturbed man with a history of hatred toward Asians fired 
106 bullets into a Stockton, California, elementary schoolyard filled with Southeast 
Asian children. He killed five and wounded 29. The school's Cambodian and 
Vietnamese families, many who had fled the specter of war in their native countries, felt 
traumatized. Parents pulled their youngsters out of class. The staters normally fragmented 
mental health system attempted to respond quickly with counseling for the distraught 
families — only to find resistance to their well-intentioned efforts. Among Southeast 
Asians, someone is typically considered "crazy" or "normal, " with no shades between. A 
person only seeks help from outsiders ifs/he is insane. As the cultural complexities became 
more obvious, mental health and school professionals were forced to expand their view of 
mental health services beyond traditional western approaches. Eventually, these service 
providers learned from parents that allowing local Buddhist monks to hold a purification 
ceremony on the school grounds would help to restore a degree of emotional order. After 
the ritual, Southeast Asian families finally began to send their children back to classes. 



A Latina director headed a service integration effort that provided young families with 
a comprehensive array of support services. She planned to assign a Latino male worker the 
job of transporting mothers to the renter, since many did not drive. Although the director 
shared the same ethnicity as many of the families targeted by the cen ter, she had grown up 
in a middle-class, predominantly white environment quite different from the surrounding 
lower-income. Latino neighborhood. She was unaware that husbands here found it 
absolutely unacceptable to allow their wives to be picked up by another man. Most likely, 
the husbands would have forbidden their wives from coming to the program, or worse, 
accused them of infidelity Fortunately, another woman on staff, who had grown up in the 
community, alerted the director to the plan's pitfall before any damage was done. 



An Anglo elementary school teacher called a conference with the parents of a Native 
American child who had just joined her class. Much to her surprise, the child's aunt came 
to the meeting, trailed by several young children. The teacher interpreted the parents' 
absence as a lack of interest. During the conference, the teacher was further dismayed when 
the aunt failed to mind her children as they removed books from a classroom shelf. The 
teacher ended the conference feeling that the student's family was not going to be a strong 
source of support for his education. The teacher's Native American colleague, however, had 
quite a different interpretation. Knowing that relatives often serve as primary caretakers in 
Native American families, she felt that the aunt might have been the most appropriate 
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person to attend the conference. Moreover, because the meeting was held in the classroom, 
she believed the aunt did not correct the children out of respect for the teacher's authority. 
The aunt would have waited for the teacher to establish the behavioral norms rather than 
to intrude with her own opinions. 



An African American social worker became alarmed by the erratic behavior of a 
Vietnamese teenager who used to attend programs at her youth center She heard rumors 
that the youth might be using drugs. She decided to visit the boy's home to discuss the 
problem with his family. But when she arrived, she could not communicate with the parents 
because they did not speak English. Noticing his younger sister sitting in the family room, 
the social worker asked her to translate. The sister agreed, but as the conversation 
proceeded, the social worker became increasingly suspicious that the sister was not 
translating the information accurately. At the end of the visit, the social worker took the 
sister aside. The girl broke down and explained that she couldn't tell her parents what was 
happening because her brother would beat her up. Meanwhile, the parents felt frustrated 
because they could not understand what was going on. The incident intensified their fear 
of losing control over both their children. 



These real-life vignettes illustrate a dramatic truth: As U.S. society grows more diverse, 
human services pro\iders and other institutions, in order to be effective, must be grounded 
in the cultures and languages of the children and families they serve. 

Organizations across the countr)' face this challenge. By the middle of the next centur)', 
experts predict, the United States as a whole will cease to have a dominant ethnic group. 
California leads the nation in this demographic shift. /\mong the states children and youth, 
there is already no dominant racial or ethnic group. Collectively California schoolchildren 
speak more than 100 languages; one out of three schoolchildren come from a home in 
which English is not the main language. 

In light of this newly emerging society, this 
report explores strategics for creating the condi- 
tions that form tho basis of an equitable, multi- 
ethnic society Specifically we focus on the policies 
and practices of the publicand private institutions 
thai provide children, youth and families with 
health and human scnices. Ensuring that chil- 
dren, youth and families have access to elTective 
and appropriate suppc^rls and services is critical to 
creating the circumstances that allow [xoplc to 
become educated, successful, contributing mem- 
lx:rs of our nation. 



.Social worker Cynthia Marshall with children at New Helvetia 
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Understanding 
issues of race, 
culture and lan- 
guage is essential 
to any effort aimed 
at improving the 
current system 
of supports to 
children and 
families. 



It is important to bear in mind that our society already suffers from past failures lo 
promote educational and economic opportunities for all racial and ethnic groups. And we 
are reaping the results of these past failures. During the last twenty years, the poverty rate of 
young families in the U.S. almost doubled, with racial/ethnic minorities faring the worst. 
More than 27 million Americans over age 17 are functionally illiterate, with African 
Americans, Native Americans, and Latinos disproportionately represented. The functionally 
illiterate cannot read or write well enough to fill out a job application, understand a 
newspaper, or balance a checkbook. But our nations history also includes positive, hopeful 
efforts to serve various racial and cultural groups and to incorporate them into society. This 
report examines how current initiatives aimed at improving our system of human services 
can play a critical role in addressing issues of equity and diversity Our premise is that in a 
diverse society negative outcomes can be changed. Grounding the policies and practices of 
human service providers in an understandingof the culture and language of the families with 
whom they work is a crucial element. 

In the schoolyard shooting case mentioned above, a useful solution evolved only after 
cultural insight took place. The example of the Latino male driver highlights how lack of 
understanding could have caused an agency to create problems for its clients and prevent 
them from using services. The case of the Native American student shows how cultural 
differences led a teacher to make incorrect assumptions about a family's values. She missed 
an opportunity to develop rapport with her students caretaker, a potential ally in the child's 
education. The last example about the home visit illustrates the importance of agencies being 
prepared to offer help in a family's native tongue. The absence of any adult who could speak 
the familys language exacerbated already difficult family dynamics. 

This report discusses how understanding issues of diversity — in particular, the 
implications of race, culture and langiuige — is essential to any effort aimed at improving the 
current system of supports to children and families. This study builds upon the foundation 
being laid by current reform efforts, which focus upon interagency collaboration, commu- 
nity decision-making, creative financing, and improved outcomes, among other strategies. 

We offer this report as a resource to policymakers, parents, service pro\aders, agency 
administrators, community acti\asts, evaluators, teachers, consultants, and foundation 
officers — any of the indi\nduals or groups currently engaged in the hard work of reforming 
systems that ser\'e children and families, or those who are considering becoming involved in 
such efforts. Such individuals are the backbone of any reform. Their leadership is critical to 
ensuring that issues of diversity are addressed. They play key roles \n creating the impetus 
for change and shaping its direction. Many of these colleagues have already played an 
important role in shaping the content of this publication. 

Based upon research conducted in 1993 and supported by the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, the Stuart Foundations and the Pacific Mutual Foundation, this report 
describes information gleaned from site visits to seven collaborative programs; a demo- 
graphic survey of 98 collaborative programs in Cilifomia; a literature rc\aew; individual 
interviews; and a retreat to refine our preliniinar)' Pmdmgs. (See Appendix A for a detailed 
description of the project methodolog)0. While most of our work focused on initiatives in 
California, we also drew heavily from the lessons learned from efforts in other states. 
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This report explores in-depth how issues of race, language, and culture can be incorpo- 
rated into every stage of the reform process. The following is a brief overview of the report: 

Chapter 1: The inextricable links between human services reform efforts and issucc of 
diversity. 

Chapter 2: The use of community assessments to engage diverse stakeholders in 
identifying community strengths and resources; to evaluate the cultural appropriateness 
of current services; and to define community needs and goals. 

Chapter 3: Grounding human services in an understanding of cultural, linguistic and 
racial diversity: some strategies and approaches. 

Chapter 4: Stafl development and other steps agencies can take to equip themselves with 
workers able to respond to the needs of diverse children and families. 

Chapter 5: Institutional changes needed to promote culturally and linguistically 
appropriate services. 

Chapter 6: Governance strategies that support inclusive decision-making. (An underly- 
irg premise of the report is the need to engage diverse stakeholders in the process of 
reforming or designing appropriate service and support systems for our nations diverse 
families and communities.) 

Chapter 7: Recommendations that all groups — ranging from federal and state-level 
officials to funders and.community-based organizations — can take to ensure that issues 
of diversity are addressed. 

Our research demonstrates clearly that addressing diversity requires attention through- 
out the process — from, the techniques a community uses to assess needs and resources to 
the strategies employed to govern systems and hold them accountable. Creating appropriate 
services is not just a matter of changing individuals' attitudes and behaviors, but also of re- 
examining institutional policies and practices. 

At the heart of this dialogue are fundamental questions about power: for instance, who 
has the right to define services for children and families? Creating responsive systems 
requires changing current power relationships so that agencies and programs can embrace 
ideas and beliefs other than only those espoused by the dominant culture. An underlying 
theme throughout this report is the tremendous importance of developing processes that 
simultaneously foster respect for differences while deepening areas of common ground and 
understanding. 

We view this report as the beginning of ari on-going process. It was clear from our 
research, for example, that no single initiative or person had all the answers. More likely, 
every community must build its own unique solutions. We hope that this report will 
stimulate a dialogue that enables individuals, organizations, and communities to begin 
defining how their programs, policies, and resources need to be reshaped to support the 
healthy development of all children and families. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Human Services Reform 
Within a Diverse Society 




his chapter sets the context for discussion of human services reform for ethnically 
and linguistically diverse communities. It explores the implications of race and 



culture for institutions that sem^ families, then examines how current reform 
elTorts are inextricably linked to issues of diversity The chapter concludes with a discussion 
on why these reform efforts have not yet focused squarely on diversity It aills for all readers 
to begin a much-needed dialogue about how diversity alTects all endeavors to improve 
services and supports for children and families. 

A. The Implications of Culture and Race 

The racial, cultural and linguistic diversity of the United States creates tremendous and 
complex challenges for institutions that work with families. To understand the roots of this 
situation, one must recognize that culture hea\nly affects the approach an agency or 
individual takes with a client. Culture, in this context, refers to the values, beliefs and 
traditions of a specific group — the set of rules that guide members behavior. A groups 
culture evolves over time, k is inlluenced by numerous factors, includingethnicity economic 
conditions and racial experience. While those of the same cultural group may share similar 
tendencies, the extent to which any individual abides by those norms ishighly variable. It can 
be affected by many variables, including gender, income, age, sexual orientation, education, 
and exposure to other cultures. 

In the United States, the culture and language of Anglo Europeans have exerted the 
strongest influences on this countr)'s institutions and social practices. The book. Developing 
Cwss-CuUuml Comjyetencc, by Eleanor W. Lynch and MarciJ. Hanson, identifies eight values 
and assumptions that typify this dominant culture*: I) the importiince of individualism and 
privacy; 2) abelief in the equality of all individuals; 3) informality in interactions with others; 
4) an emphasis on the future, change, and progress; 5) belief in the general goodness of 
humanity; 6) an emphasis on the importance of time and punctuality; 7) high regard for 
achievement, action, work and materialism; and 8) pride in being direct and assertive. 



*Noie: The terms "dominant culture, " "white, " and "Anglo" are often used together 
or interchangeably (including in this document). Nonetheless, it is important to 
recognize that they are not the same. In the US,, the dominant culture is *hat of Anglo 
Europeans because of the historical power people of Anglo European descent have held 
since the founding of the United States. Because this group is racially white, it is often 
assumed that someone with white skin sliares these values. Many whites, however, 
come from other cultural backgrounds that are not based on the same premises. 
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Dialogue about 
cultural and 
linguistic appro- 
priateness allows 
for services to 
reflect the ideas of 
multiple cultures, 
not just those 
espoused by the 
dominant culture. 



Whether providers can articulate them or not, these values often play a sign! ficant role in 
shaping how they respond to a child or family For example, the emphasis on individualism 
makes it difTicult for a provider to understand decisions made by a person who refuses to act 
in his own interest because it counters the wishes of his family The dominant culture also is 
strongly oriented toward the rational and empirical. Providers who share this orientation 
have dilTiculty imagining or devising a response to cultures oriented more toward spiritual 
or magical belief, such as the Southeast Asian Buddhist community described in the 
introduction's first vignette. Moreover, because of the historical dominance of Anglo culture, 
its values and assumptions are typically used to define appropriate behavior and action for 
all ethnic groups. 

Dealing with cultural and linguistic diversity is complex and dilTicult, Recognizing the 
extent to which institutions, approaches and actions may be embedded in a culture or 
language that dilTers significantly from that of the families being served is only a first step. 
Once dilTerences are detected, the challenge is to develop an appropriate response. In some 
situations, the answer is clear. The white teacher in the introduction could gain a better 
understanding of Native American culture so that she no longer makes inaccurate judg- 
ments. 

Sometimes, however, a solution is not so obvious. For example, the common U.S. 
cultural emphasis on achieving individual success through competition and winning clashes 
with Native American communal values which emphasize tribal achievement over indi- 
vidual glory. Many would argue that the United States would be better off if it embraced some 
of these alternative values. But figuring out how to respect these communal values in an 
economic system premised on individual achievement is not easy. For example, a social 
worker aware of these cultural differences might still have difficulty knowing how to help a 
Native American man or woman interview effectively for a job. Service providers may also 
find themselves disagreeing strongly mth a value upheld by a family. The U.S. culture, for 
example, takes a more egalitarian view of women than many other cultures. A teacher who 
comes in contact with parents whose family traditions cause them to discourage a daughter 
from continuing her education might be much less inclined to yield to such cukural beliefs. 

Nonetheless, the opening vignettes demonstrate the value of engaging people from the 
community in a dialogue about the cultural and linguistic appropriateness of services 
provided to them. At a minimum, these discussions are a mechanism for detecting whether 
a problem exists. Often, they can be instrumental in developing an effective solution. Even 
when service providers and families do not agree, undersuinding each others perspectives 
can still be a step forward. Such dialogue allows for supports and services to reflect the ideas 
and values of multiple cultures, not just the ideas espoused by the dominant culture. 

The diversity of U.S. society also compels institutions that serve families to deal with race 
and discrimination. Racial minorities, who are culturally (and often linguistically) different 
from the dominant ethnic group, continue to confront the challenge of overcommg our 
country's long history of racial discrimination. Several egregious examples come to mind: 
Jim Crow laws passed after the Civil War restricted the civil and property rights ol African 
Americans; the genocide of Native Americans and the U.S. governments systematic efforts 
to deprive them of their land and rights; and exclusion laws that unfairly limited Asian 
immigration. 
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While such oven discrimi naiion is now illegal , there is still slrongevidence that its legacy 
continues to plague our institutions. Consider the preliminary findings of the California 
Assembly's Commission on the Status of African American Males. They found that one-sixth 
of all black men in California, 16 or older, are arrested each year. Such arrest records haunt 
these mens job prospects for the rest of their lives. The most troubling finding was that 92% 
of black men released by the police on drug charges are released for lack of evidence or 
inadmissible evidence — compared v/ith 64% of whites and 81% of Latinos. The adverse 
consequences of this situation directly affect the women and children who depend upon 
these black men for emotional and financial support. 

Therefore, developing an effective system of supports calls for exploring how negative 
outcomes for minority communities might reflect, at least in part, the discriminator)' 
practices of institutions and their employees, whether or not these actions are intentional. 

B. The Inextricable Links Between Diversity and Reform 

Over the past decade, frustration with the inadequacies of the current system of services for 
children and families has inspired groups across the country to develop strategies for making 
ser\'ices more effective. Operating at local, state and national levels, these reform initiatives 
l)'pically have involved a broad range of public and private agencies, including schools, 
social serxiccs, probation, health services, community-based organizations (CBOs), and 
others. Such initiatives have taken a wide variety of forms, among them: linking health and 
human ser\ices with schools; improving school readiness by offering young children and 
their families a comprehensive array of supports; or moving youth in institutionalized 
settings (e.g.juvenile hall) to community-based facilities. 

Tliese initiatives olTcr tremendous opportunities to address issues of diversity precisely 
because they create chances for communities and families to help design and develop 
services and supports. They also encourage policymakers and providers to reflect upon 
whether the types of services they wish to provide are appropriate, given the ethnic diversity 
of families served. 

In the past, efforts to reform human services have primarily focused on the need to 
address the detrimental impact of fragmentation and unnecessary duplication of services. 
The Institute for Hduailional Leadership report Together We Can summarizes the perceived 
Haws of the current system. First, services are oriented toward crisis rather than prevention. 
Second, the current social welfare system divideschildren and familiesinto rigid and distinct 
auegories (e.g. drug and alcohol abuse, poor academic perfomiance, gang activity, etc.) that 
fail to reflect interrelated causes and solutions. Third, the current system is unable to meet 
the needs of children and families due to poorcommunioition among the various public and 
private agencies that comprise it. Fourth, agencies tend to focus on single issues, hampering 
their ability to craft comprehensive solutions to complex problems. 

However, as the field has gained experience, policy-makers and practitioners have 
realized that simply changing the relationships among agencies is not enough to 
fundamentally improve outcomes for children and families. Reformers are now engag- 
ing in a broader set of strategies. Hmerging experience suggests there are five key elements 
to reforming systems for children and families': 



' For further information, see Framework for Systems Reform produced by the Institute for 
Educational Leadership 
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1 . Community Decision-making: Systems reform requires the creation of a commu- 
nity governance structure that embraces an inclusive, diverse group of stakeholders 
from all domaias of the service delivery systems and the community This bodys 
purpose is to guide the reform process and carry out critical policy and leadership 
functions. 

2. Improved Outcomes: Systems reform also requires the definition of specific 
outcomes — e.g. improvements in the lives of children and families, such as increased 
educational success or greater family stability — which serve as the underlying goals of 
a collaborative effort. Such outcomes-based goals facilitate collaboration among 
agencies and systems because they cannot be achieved by a single entity They also 
provide a basis for an on-going system of accountability that holds the collaborating 
agencies responsible for achieving the stated goals. 

3. Effective Semces: The services emerging from a reformed system must link 
public, private and community resources. Services should reflect a new set of 
principles: community-based; geographically and psychologically accessible; com- 
prehensive and responsive; family-focused and personalized; integrated and culturally 
and linguistically responsive. Effective services draw upon the informal networks and 
supports that already exist in communities. 

4. Creative Financing: Reforming services involves changing how services arc 
financed so that funding promotes provision of effective services for children and 
families. Common strategies for changing how services are financed include reallcxat- 
ing existing resources, increasing flexibility in categorical funding streams, and gaming 
maximum advanuge of federal entitlement streams. 

3. Leadership Development and Organizational Change: Systems reform requires 
community leaders to join with knowledgeable, creative and committed public and 
private agencies in transforming systems and creating organizational models for 
effc<. tive service delivery. 

Successfully implementing any of these reforms requires understanding issues of 
cultural, racial, and linguistic diversity For example, creating an effective community 
decision-making structure requires undersunding how to reach out to various ethnic and 
linguistic groups. Furthermore, common understanding must be built among these groups, 
despite differences in language, racial experience and power status. But many collaboratives 
find themselves unable to develop strategies to involve key stakeholders from a particular 
ethnic group because they do not understand the culture or language well enough. Oihcr 
collaboratives manage to bring all of the stakeholders to a meeting only to discover that the 
process breaks down, partly because stakeholders arc unable to understand each other and 
define common ground amid cultural and linguistic differences. 

Similarly, service providers awareness of the experiences of racial and linguistic minority 
groups becomes critical for developing outcomes-based goals that arc relevant to all children 
and families. For example, one collaboratives goals might include strengthening the capacity 
of families to care for their own children, as well as reducing the number of children placed 
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in "out-of-home care" (foster homes, juvenile hall or institutional care for the mentally ill). 
One question arises immediately: How does the collaborative define 'strengthened fami- 
lies"? Is the goal limited to strengthening the ability of biological parents to care for their 
young? Or is it more encompassing? In many cultural groups, it is common practice to rely 
upon grandparents and extended family members to care for youngsters. Will the 
collaborative^ outcome be defined broadly enough so that increasing the number of children 
living with extended family members is also considered an indicator of success? 

Providing coordinated, com.prehensive services also requires ensuring that families are 
not denied access to certain types of assistance beaiuse of their race. For example, homeless 
advocates in one community found that discrimination made it difficult for homeless African 
American women to move off the streets. When the women went alone to apply for housing, 
they were often told that a vacancy no longer existed. They were often much more successful 
if accompanied by a while caseworker. White homeless women, on the other hand, 
encountered far fewer problems. 

Even when service pro\iders understand what type of assistance would be effective for 
a client from a particular ethnic group, they may not be able to offer such help unless the 
funding source is willing to pay for it. Advocates working with the Afria^n Ameriain 
community have found , for example, that grandparents have had a dilTicult time being paid 
to serve as foster parents for their grandchildren, even when it may be in the best interest of 
the child. The child welfare system licenses only families who are able to provide separate 
bedrooms for male and female children. But many African Americans (as well as people from 
other cultures) do not see children of opposite sexes sharing a room as inappropriate. This 
issue iscomplioxted by economics, since many grandparents also may not have the Hnancial 
resources to ofler children separate rooms. 

These examples demonstrate that issues of diversity are incxtriaibly linked to efforts to 
reform the institutions that serve fiimilies. N4utual processes are at work. Relorms v/ill not 
succeed in improving outcomes Ibr children and families unless they arc grounded in an 
undersumding of diversity At the same time, the reform initiatives arc advocating changes 
that lay a strong foundation for culturally and linguistically appropriate systems of services. 
Ultimately, a sweeping agenda is needed. Addressing diversity is not just about increivsing the 
understanding and sensitivit)^ of indixidual proNiders. It also i-cquires examining whether 
institutions are engaged (intentionally or not) in policies and practices that hurt particular 
types of families or communities, then developing strategies for change. 



Note: This publication focuses on the implications of cultural, linguistic and racial 
diversity. For many people, however, the term "diversity" encompasses a much 
broader set of factors, including gender, class, sexual orientation, or physical 
disability. These factors, which significantly affect how individuals experience the 
world around them, clearly deserve attention. While we are not able to do justice 
to all the perspectives that might be encompassed by the term "diversity/' this 
report does make an effort to highlight other issues as they came up in our 
discussions about cultural, linguistic and ethnic diversity In particular, our inter- 
viev/s and site visits revealed that r )ncerns about race, language, and culture were 
often inextricably tied to issues of gender and class. 
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C. The Lack Of Attention To Diversity 

Although human ser\'iccs reforms clearly offer an opportunity to improve how agencies 
work with diverse populations, Cilifomia Tomorrows five years of studying this area suggest 
that the issue has not received the attention it descr\'es. Our work has allowed us the chance 
to work with a wide range of initiatives (local, state and national) seeking to reform the 
systems that ser\'c families. While we have been impressed by the tremendous commitment 
and expertise of the individuals involved in reform, we have also been deeply troubled by the 
lack of sufTicienl attention to issues of diversity In meetings, many participants with the best 
of intentions discussed coordinating ser\'ices for children and families without ever ques- 
tioning whether the services were culturally and linguistically appropriate. If the issue of 
appropriateness did arise, groups fcxrused solely on simplistic solutions, such as translating 
materials or holding a single workshop on cultural diversity Rarely did deeper discusssion 
surface about whether issues of race, language or cukure necessitated changes in program 
design and policy 

This weakness shows up again in applications for Gilifornias Healthy Start initiative, 
whi< h funds school-linked services efforts that provide health and human services to public 
school students and their families. Applicants must document the needs of the various ethnic 
groups being served, as well as deuiil how they will ensure ethnically and linguistically 
appropriate programs. Typically, this element of the appliaition lacks thoughtful, in-depth 
responses. 

Poor attention tocultural,racial,and Unguis tic diversity with in the re form movement can 
be auributed to numerous reasons. Tirsi, current reforms tend not to view diversity as central 
to their work. For example, many efforts commonly focus upon improving communication 
and coordination ^mong service providers to eliminate duplication of services or improve 
access for families. Addressing these issues is already an enormous task, and attention to 
them can override other concerns such as diversity. 

Furthermore, many reform-minded groups do not recognize the centrality of diversity 
because they do not include people who can reflect the perspectives of the diverse 
communities being served. Yet, engaging such individuals is critical because they bring 
different resources, knowledge, and skills. They can offer crucial insights into which 
programs or service*: would succeed with a particular population and which practices might 
unwittingly have damaging effects. Interagency collaboration has grown in popularity 
because service providers see the benefits of using mukiple disciplinar)' lenses to assess a 
family's needs and strengths and to develop a plan of c^ire that draws upon the resources of 
multiple agencies. Collaborative processes benefit in similar fashion when they draw upon the 
insights offered by people of different genders, cultures, mdal experiences or economic and class 
backgrounds. When an elTort lacks this diversity, its effectiveness is subsuintially limited. 

Although such lack of diversity within groups sometimes reflects a conscious effort to 
exclude ceruiin people, it is typically unintentional. Indeed, many groups have come to 
appreciate the importance of including diverse perspectives. But sometimes, groups may 
unintentionally exclude others beaiuse of the criteria they use to identify who should be 
included in decision-makini; processes. Bcoiuse of historical patterns of discrimination that 
have led to unequal educational and economic opportunities, people of color often do not 
hold high-level policy-making positions. As a result, groups may not \x diverse if ihcy only 
invite the usual high-profile players to the meeting. Some groups recognize the need to reach 
out to particular ethnic groups in their community, but are at a loss because they do not know 
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how to bridge the gaps in culture and langijiage. 

Even when reform efforts include people from varied backgrounds and perspectives, this 
expertise is often not drawn upon. It is challenging to manage a process that involves ihc 
participation of linguistically and ethnically diverse individuals. It requins knowing how to 
build relationships and identify common issues across gaps in culture, language and racial 
experience. All too often, California Tomorrow observed processes that came to a sudden 
halt because groups lacked strategies for successfully managing the dynamics of race and 
power which inevitably arose. Engaging people of varied backgrounds in a conversation 
about issues of diversity is extremely difficult. One Afrioin American man deeply involved 
in the reform movement explains: 

"It is hard to confront the realities of race v^ithout running a substantial risk that 
someone who isan ally is going to feel attacked or assaulted or feel their integrity 
has been impugned,,, Liberals and progressives sometimes feel that they're held 
to a higher standard on race, that they are the converted, and what we ought to 
do is go out and preach to someone else., They often can't understand when the 
issue of race comes up and resolves itself in a relatively angry manner. Then you 
have a few minorities who are sitting in critiail positions who fear having to 
make a choice as to whether they're going to be pigeonholed into being an 
advocate of the race or will be allowed to continue whatever other work might 
have brought them there. The result is neither side realizes there could be 
constructive engagement around the issue of race." 

Often, people avoid discussion because they fear the volatility and pain of raising 
concerns about equity and diversity Such discussions extend beyond the professional to the 
personal realm because ever)'one comes from a particular racial or cultural background. 
Consequently, talking about equity and diversity often invokes intensely emotional rcactioas. 

This situation is worsened by the fact that our society has yci to develop effective words 
to talk about an issue as complex as diversity Consider the tenn "racist." This word is 
commonly used to describe an individual in a position of power who intentionally harms 
individuals of another racial group through words and actions. This term is also used to 
characterize a policy or action that has a negative impact on members of a particular racial 
group, even if it is unintentional. In this case, even individuals with great integrity may be 
involved unv/ittingly in a racist situation. Given peoples tendency to use the term "racist" 
loosely without clarifying its meaning, it is no wonder that people often feel their integrity is 
impugned. This feeling of being attacked and assaulted led a while male mvolved in the 
service reform movement to share the following experience: 

"IVe participated in a couple of groups where the prevailing technique is to say. 
There are too many white faces around this table. We shouldn't even be talking 
about the problems at the neighlx)rhood level.' That stance by a person of color 
just freezes the discussion. Ever)'body white in the room absolutely drops the 
subject at that point." 

This incident demonstrates how such words by a [XTson of color ain silence a |x)tentially 
useful discussion. They imply that whites in the room have nothing useful to say about the 
late of children and families — who in this community arc largely ethnic minorities — 
simply because of their skin color. Yet, as this repn describes in more depth later, race alone 
does not detennine whether a person is able to offer elTective strategies for supporting 
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children and families. Being of the same race as others in a group does not guarantee that a 
person will share the same \news, beliefs or even culture. Nor does being of a difTerent race 
indicate that someone has no insight or understanding. Tremendous diversity exists within 
every racial groupand culture, affected by factors such as class and country of origin. Another 
problem with this approach by a person of color is that it runs the risk of undermining the 
development of a shared commitment across ethnic groups to ensuring that all children 
succeed; it contributes to the impression that whites should be interested only in the future 
of their children. 

On the other hand, as mentioned earlier, the above incident also raises a point of concern 
which California Tomorrow shares — that groups are not inclusive enough. Often, such a 
reaction occurs because a person of color has become frustrated with situations in which 
people (typically white) from outside a community constantly make decisions on its behalf 
without ever consulting the residents. In this case , the challenge is to create a situation where 
the people who t)T:>ically make decisions are willing to share their power with others who 
may not look like them. 

The intent of this publication is to encourage much needed dialogue about the 
implications of diversity for edorts to reform services and supports for children and families. 
We hope that for some, this document will spark a discussion that has never been able to 
occur. For others, who have paid more attention to the subject of diversity, we hope this 
document will help to deepen the dialogue. 
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Community Assessment 

Identifying Resources and Needs of Diverse Populations 



T)^ically, community assessments are one of the opening steps in the process of 
developing new strategies to serve children — and often the first place in which a 
dialogue about cultural and linguistic diversity oin occur. Generally, assessments 
entail gathering and synthesizing quantitative and qualitative information about the condi- 
tions of children and families in a given community, as well as the nature and quantity of 
existing services and informal supports. Data collection strategies range from reviewing 
quantitative data already maintained by government agencies to conducting personal 
interviews, focus groups or community forums, or sur\'eying organizations about their 
services and available resources. One of the most advanced techniques is data matching, or 
correlating data across agencies* to find out how many agencies may be involved concur- 
rently in ser\angthe same family' 

This chapter begins with a brief description of the community assessment process. Then 
it discusses strategies for using the procedure to involve diverse community stakeholders in 
idenufying community resources and needs, and in determining how the human services 
system can be reformed to respond to diversity. 

A. The Promise of Community Assessments 

Because of their widespread use, community assessments provide the human ser\'iccs field 
withan important opportunity for engaging diverse stakeholders in assessing and designing 
programs. While the nature and depth of such assessments is highly variable, it is clear that 
community assessments have gained widespread acceptance. Our survey of 98 collaborative 
elTorts found that approximately 85% had conducted some form of assessment as part of the 
process of developing their programs. 

Done well, a comprehensive assessment can be a process through which diverse 
community members discover common issues and become invested in working together to 
benefit children and families. Ideally, it is not a one-time event but part of an on-going means 
of evaluating progress. The assessment becomes a tool for a community to hold itsell 
accountable for achieving the goals and objectives it set out to accomplish; for making 
adjustments, or knowing when and where to intervene; or for knowing where to target 
resources. 

Assessments are also a chance for the community to "map out" its own strengths and 
resources and identify potential leaders who can represent the community. Traditionally, 
human ser\'iccs have luscd assessments primarily to identify and prioritize the needs oi a 
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communiiy in order to determine how "ouLsiders" (e.g. governmeni agencies, foundations, 
service providers) can most elTectively help. In a diverse society where communities deemed 
in need of service tend to be poor and minority this deficit-oriented a'pproach can reinforce 
existing societal attitudes that the communities residents are less capable and are the cause 
of their own problems. This orientation toward "needs" and outside intcrv'ention as the 
solution fails to foster the community's internal capacity to intervene on its own behalf. The 
aliernative. which has perhaps been best described in the work of John McKnight, is to use 
assessments to also map the wide array of community resources and strengths, which could 
be mobilized to address those same needs. 

Community assessments allow policymakers and practitioners to tap into perspectives 
essential for designing workable, appropriate solutions. Consider the experience of the Casa 
Loma affordable housing project, which l>egins on page 27. In this case, the voices of Latina 
mothers led to crucial changes in the housing complex design. Their input resulted in 
locating the child aire facility on the second floor to avoid hami from drive-by shootings and 
redesigning the kitchen so that single mothers could watch their children while cooking. 

Conducting a community assessment that leads to efTective strategies for supporting 
children and families requires careful planning by the collaborative. It also requires a 
willingness to go t^eyondsomeofihe methods traditionally used in community assessments 
to ensure that all stakeholders are involved from the outset. 



B. Involving the Community in Data Collection and Analysis 

InvoKnng individuals who are connected to a community's various sub-groups is key to 
ellective planning, development and implementation of the com muni t)' assessment process. 
Such persons can alert the effort to potential political and social taboos and help identify the 
mdividuals and organizixtions with the richest sources of infonnation. They may be able to 
use their own credibil ity and information channels to inform the community about the effort 
and to establish trust. If they live in the community, they are often well-equipped to conduct 
assessment activities, such as focus groups or interviews. They may be able to identify which 
locations would put participants most at ease and may also be more aware of how to inspire 
meaningful conversations. 

Involving the community in data collection and anal)'sis is what participator)' research is 
all about. Furthermore, a community assessment process is not just a matter of surveying 
what [xoplc need, but it is a community organizing strateg)'. By rigorously and creatively 
assessing community needs, the process gives real 'Voice" to individuals in the community 
who have not traditionally been solicited for comment or hciird — voices that can 
significantly influence program design. 

Joanna Uribe De Mena, who is involved in a community-wide youth violence prevention 
initiative in the predominantly L-atino Mission District of San fTancisco, hopes to put local 
people to work in conducting neighborhood interviews and sur\'eys. She says: 

"The idea is really to get people involved in day-to-day work at all levels of 
planning and manage it kind of like a political campaign so that if in a year, you 
come back into the community and talk to people on the street, people will 
know that this initiative isgomgon. It won't be just in the domain of community- 
hastxl organizatu^ns or activist parents; they'll have heard about it through 
posters, contests, radio, television. So thats the vision of how to take a planning 
process and make it a community activist movement.'* 
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It is important to note, however, that living in the community does not mean a person is 
automatically the best choice for facilitating focus groups or holding interviews. Careful 
attention must be paid to selecting individuals who can establish the best rapport. In some 
cases, for example, a community might prefer an "outsider" because it fearsan "insider" won't 
keep the information confidential. On the other hand, some groups would never feel 
comfortable talking about personal issues with someone from outside the community. 
Among some groups, factors such as class background, age and gender also can make a 
tremendous difference. Some people may not feel comfortable talking with an interviewer 
who is noticeably younger or who is perceived to be of a much higher social class, particularly 
if that person tends to "talk down" to them. Or women may only feel comfortable sharing 
certain types of information with another woman. 

Wlien the people being served are involved in the data collection and analysis process, 
their involvement has the potential not only to improve the quality of data collected but also 
to increase the capacity of community memoers to analyze conditions surrounding them 
and to engage in strategies for change. 



PROFILE 

Everett Middle School: 

The Importance of Including Student Voices 



Students from San Francisco's Everett 
Middle School recently learned valuable 
It'ssons about turning their campus into a 
better place. As part of the California Healthy Start 
needs assessment and planning process, the youths 
worked with an outside organization to conduct two 
separate surveys. The first asked students about their 
satisfaction with school and what services they would 
like to see avi fable; the second surveyed local organi- 
zations that could contribute resources to Everett. 

The initiative, called the Everett Community 
Bridges Collaborative, was coordinated by St John's 
Educational Thresholds Center, a community-based 
organization in the city's Mission District St John's 
staff was careful to work with a broad array of students, 
including them in the survey design, data gathering, 
and analyzing process to foster their leadership skills. 

Helping to develop suiveys and analyze data gave 
students a chance to articulate their concerns and 
contribute positively to the school community. For 
example, insurveyingagencies, students not only asked 
what services might be available to them but also asked 



how students could help the agencies. As a result, one 
local organization that offers interactive educational 
programs agreed to do workshops for the school. In 
exchange, several students volunteer at the organiza- 
tion on weekends. 

The students also kept busy with the large amount 
of qualitative and quantitative information generated 
by the surveys. They analyzed the quantitative data as 
part of their math course work. Disaggregating the 
information by ethnicity prompted students to be con- 
cerned about how students from all ethnic groups were 
faring in school. 

Then students gotcreative with the qualitative data 
by performing a rap song for each classroom so that all 
students and teachers could hear what the survey had 
revealed — how students felt about their school, how 
they wanted to be treated with respect, and how they 
wanted their confidences honored. Conducting the 
suf\'eys fostered the ability of kids to understand issues 
affecting the school community, raised their concerns 
fortheir classmates, and made their course work imme- 
diately relevant to their life experiences. 

Continued on page 20 
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Everett Middle School continued 

It takes a deliberate and conscious effort to build the 
capacity of youth to participate in such a manner. 
During Healthy Start meetings, St. John's staff member 
Kyle Fiore sometimes had to prompt shy teens to make 
constructive suggestions for the program design. 

Fiore also has created opportunities for the youth to 
%peak to policy makers. At meetings with the school's 
student council, the Mayor's Task Force on the Mission, 
and the San Francisco Board of Supervisors, students 
have shared their findings and raised the concerns of 
young people. Students stated overwhelmingly that 
they wanted to be treated with respect in school and on 
the street, and that they want to play a proactive, 
participator/ role in their community. Involvement in 
the assessment planning process also incited the stu- 
dents' interest in community sen/ice. 



Asa result, several initiatives geared toward youth 
are being implemented at Everett. They include student 
community service and after-school enrichment 
projects that place students in volunteer service-pro- 
vider positions in their school and neighborhoods. 
These mitiatives help to develop students' job readi- 
ness and leadership skills. The school has also linked 
community research projects with classroom curricu- 
lum to help motivate students with their academic 
studies. Everett students have also developed ''Student 
Action Group Rules for Case Managers and Other 
People, " which explains how they wish to be treated 
and respected by adults. 

Such opportunities give youth a strong base not 
only for exercising leadership but also for developing 
an awareness that they can indeed have input into 
issues that affect their lives. 



Student Action Group Rules 

for Case Managers and Other People 

We are students at Everett Middle School. We have been meeting every Thursday .it lunch to talk about 
the kinds of services we want and how we think the people who bring us these services should act. We 
have made a list of rules for people like case managers to follow when they meet with us and other kids: 

♦ It can feel wei-d talking to someone about our problems. Don't rush us to make decisions. 
We want to go slowly We don't want to make mistakes. 

♦ Talk to us in a private place. 

♦ Ask us if we want help. Ask us who we want to talk to. 

♦ We want to see the same person all the time. 

♦ We have a right to have our parents with us or whoever we want. 

♦ We want help for our families. Think about our whole families. 

♦ Tell us first before talking to our parents or other adults. 

♦ Bring m people v/ho are all right now and can tell us how they made it through. 

♦ Do what you say you're going to do. 

♦ Give us respect. Look us in the eye Listen to us properly 

♦ Don't yell and use bad words. 

♦ Do something nice for our birthday and for the holidays. 
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C. The Importance of Disaggregated Data 

Particularly when a group is working with limited time or funds, it is templing to turn to the 
most readily available information, e.g. data collected and maintained by large public 
iastitutions (schools, the health department, the police department, etc). But such sources 
often fail to provide a sufficient understanding of what is hapjxning to the diverse groups 
that make up a community Such data are frequently available only m the aggrt^grte, rather 
than broken down by factors, such as racial group, income, linguistic background or gender 
Some systems do not collect this infonnation. Others have the information, but are not set 
up to regularly produce disaggregated reports because they believe such breakdown^ arc 
unimportant or too expensive and cumbersome. Also, disp.ggregated data are often not 
reported because the numbers are too small to report with any degree of certainty 

Looking at disaggregated data is, however, critical to understanding the conditions facing 
diverse groups. Aggregate numbers may mask critical and important differences. Consider 
the results found in Oakland, California, when the Urban Strategies Council, a non-profit 
research and advocacy organization dediaued to the eradication of persistent poverty and 
the Interagency Group for School-Linked Ser\'ices disaggregated the results of their effort to 
investigate the extent to which students in eight schools were known to various human 
service programs. 

The aggregate figures demonstrated that two-thirds of all si iidents were known to at least 
one human ser\'ice program, and almost a third had used two or more. Thirty percent of the 
families were found to be lisingat least one crisis ser\ice, such as child welfare or probatioi";. 
Students performing poorly in school (as indicated by grades, test scores, special education 
placement, suspensions and absences) were also using crisis scr\'ices — child v/eliare, 
criminal justice and mental health — out of proportion to their numbers. 

When the information was broken down further by race and language, distinct patterns 
emerged. For example, although Asiaas and African Americans showed ver)' similar use of 
income maintenance programs, such as Aid to Families uith Dependent Children (AFDC), 
disproportionate numbers of African Americans were known to programs that only 
inter\'ened in crisis situations, such as homeless assistance, child wclfiire and juvenile 
probation. Data from one high school where the enrollment was 86% Aincan American 
showed that a staggering 42% oi African American male students were knov^n to probation. 
Latino students, on the other hand, were Icixst likely to use my lypc of ser\'ice. When data 
were analyzed by language, it also revealed that limited-F.nglish-s|xaking students U' d lar 
fewer human ser\ices than their Fnglish-speaking peers. 

Disaggregated data clearly uncovers critical dilTerences between gi'ou[)s. Such lindings 
merit serious discussion among service prcnulers, policy makers, and community members 
about where to allocate additional scr\'ices and resources. 



Looking at 
disaggregated 
data is critical 
to understanding 
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facing diverse 
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D. Drawing Upon Qualitative Data 

Interpreting disiiggR\gaiecl quantitative data is a complicated process, however. The previ- 
ously described disparities might rcllect a variety of iaciois, including income levels, family 
structure, language, cultural practices and c^mscu^us or unc(>nscious discTiminaiion on the 
part of pro\iders. Gaining a dearer picture of the conditions facing children and families 
requires a wide variety oi dala collection si raicgies — including useful qualiiative lechnKjucj. 
such as personal inter\'iewsjcx'us groups and communilyforiuus — Reproduce intormaiion 
that adds depth and clarity to the analysis. 
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It is extremely 
important to hold 
focus groups in the 
languages spoken, 
by the community. 



When qualitative strategies are used, language issues become critically imporumt. One of 
the most well-documented barriers to collaborative efTorts is the inability of ser\ace pro\aders 
to communicate with one another because they no longer "speak the same language." Rather, 
they have become so accustomed to the jargon used by their particular discipline that they 
no longer employ words and terms understandable to another agency The potential for 
miscommunication increases ten-fold when an effort seeks out an even broader array of 
community residents who may be even less familiar with bureaucratic terms. 

Racial and ethnic diversity also increases the potential for miscommunication. Specific 
words or terms that seem harmless to one person can be explosive or have racist connot; ons 
to someone of another ethnic group. Sometimes, because of differences in life experiences, 
people might ask questions or use words that seem irrelevant to a [xrson who comes from 
a different background. Many of these issues can be resolved if care is taken before a focus 
group to test the inter\aew protocols with people from the target community, and then to 
involve such individuals in design and implementation. 

It is also extremely important to hold focus groups in the languages spoken by the various 
groups in the community In this countr); the norm is to conduct business in the dominant 
language, English, But even if people can speak some English, they are much more likely to 
participate in a conversation if they are able to communicate easily and are not worried about 
whether they are speaking correctly If more than one language group is represented, it is 
often important to translate back and forth even though it takes more time. Consider the 
experience of bilingual project planner Joanna bVibe Dc Mena, who began one meeting in 
English and Spanish^ but then decided in the interest of time to switch solely to English: 

'To be sure, I asked whether there was anyone in the room who didn't 
understand English, No one raised their hand, so I proceeded to finish the 
meeting in English, After the meeting, my colleagues got angr>' with me. They 
felt switching to English had in fact limited some peoples participation. People 
who didn t speak English well were not about to admit it in a room full of 
people." 

Another strateg)' is to divide the group into separate focus subgroups, each conducted 
in a different language. If focus groups are held separately, it is important to create 
opportunities for participants to share their ideas across groups. A facilitator or note-taker 
can translate the information into English for the entire gathering. With the growing diversity 
in California, collaboratives must also continually build consensus among diverse groups 
prior to implementing services to avoid dissension later 
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E. Creating Incentives for Community Participation in Assessments 

One challenge of conducting a thorough assessment is that initially, some people may be 
uninterested in participating because they do not think any signifiamt policy changes or 
improvements vvill result. Communities are all too familiar with assessments required as part 
of grant applioitions for foundations or state programs. But an assessment docs not 
guarantee grant funding. And such failure often leaves groups feeling that planning ellorts 
were futile. Even when a grant is revived, funding for a program may not become 
institutionalized. Therefore, scr\'ices operate s(^hricny that icw concrete bcnciits arc realized. 
Describing the challenges facing a school-linked scr\'ice initiative in Oakland, Bruce Marcus, 
prevention services director at Oakland Community Counseling, oilers the following 
iasight: 
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"There have been a numlxT of initiatives, not just in this community but in other 
communities, that have been marketed or pitched as, This is going to make ihe 
diflerence/ But they didn't make much difference. The challenge is giving 
parents a reason to hope and trust the process so that they are witling to get 
involved. But at the same time, we can't build up their hope so high that any 
result is a disiippoiniment.'' 

One method ol attracting community participation in collecting data is to ofler a 
concrete, immediate benefit. Tor example, some school-linked ser\'ice efforts have paired a 
focus group or parent meeting with a family math session where parents learn specific skills 
to help children with math. Other strategies use stipends or gift certificates to shov/ parents 
that their time and energy' are valued. It helps to consult v/ith parents or community 
members about appropriate incentives and to ensure that monetary benefits are not 
considered ollcnsive. Says Claire Brindis of the Center for Reproductive Health Policy 
Research at the Institute for Health Policy Studies: 

"For a lot of |:>eople, the consumers voice has never been heard before. They can 
be vev)' much taken aback when you come and say, 'How do you feel about this?' 
OITering incentives can be extremely important. For example, when I did a focus 
group in one cominunity, we gave parents $15 gift cert:ificates for a local store. 
Seventeen women signed up ro come. All seventeen showed up because $15 
meant a great deal to them, and they had never been paid for their time, elTort 
or opinions," 

F. Building Trust 

BuildingtriLst in the assessment process iscritical to conductingasucccssful sur\'ey that truly 
engages a community's diverse perspectives. Many groups, particularly hisloriaally op- 
pressed minorities, are highly suspicious of eflbrts to collect data about their children, 
families and communities. Such communities have a long histoiy of outsiders who have 
come to "diagno.se" problems and collect data later used to paint negative stereotypes and 
images of residents' lives and traditions. All too often, such elTortsalso fail to lead to positive 
improvements in the community 

Such suspicions are not unmerited, given the negative histor)' of some minority groups 
with government research cfl'orts. For example, the Tuskegee Sypl lilis Study involved public 
health olTicials who documented for forty years the fate of 399 Black men whose syphilis 
went untreated. Participants were not educated alx>ut the disease or told it was contagious. 
They were prevented from receivingtrcatment even though acure wasavailable and required 
by state law. The study ended in 1 972 only after widespread press attention. The Tuskegee 
legacy of fear and suspicion continues to haunt subsequent efTorts to involve African 
American communities in planning and researching treatment for newly arising health 
concerns.' 

Perhaps a more contemporary problem is families' fears that disclosing confidential or 
personal information during data collection could put them in jeopardy with the authorities. 
Particularly during thi'- era of anti-immigrant sentin\ent, families with members who lack 
legal immigralionstatiLs are extremely reluctant to participate because they arealraid ofbeing 



^ Myers. Michael. T., "The African-American Experience with HIV Disease." in Focus: A Guide to 
Aids Research and Counseling, Volume 7. No. 4, March 1992. p. 7. 
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reported 10 the Immigralion and Naiuralizalion Service (INS). When these suspicions are 
not addressed, the assessment process not only runs the risk that certain people will refuse 
to participate, but that some residents might actively oppose the assessment l^ecause they 
believe il counters the best inleresLs of iheir community. 

Given this history, it is essential to build in time and opportunities to describe the 
assessment to participants and to explain how information will be used. Such background 
could be presented in various forms throughout the community before the assessment, then 
pro\aded again as individuals participate in specific components. 

G. Beware of Discounting Divergent Perspectives 

The problems of distaist are exacerbated when diverse voices raise issues that are discounted 
because they do not fit easily into existing expectations and frameworks. This problem is 
particularly serioas when the voices belong to those who traditionally have not been asked 
to the table. According to one consultant we interviewed, this happened in one community 
where she was working: 

"The principal did a wonderful job organizing the advertising focus groups for 
parents. The suiR reached out to Lilino parents from a low-income community, 
as well as Anglo parents from a wealthier, senlce-rich community. When the 
parents appeared at the school, they were di\nded by language group, with the 
English speakers in one room and the Spanish speakers in another. The English 
speakers (most of whom were from the wealthier community) responded with, 
'We're ready to Ui.ke over the school.' The Utino parents from the lower-income 
community said, 'We need hcip on getting day oire,' Tlow do I get my kids 
dental health?' They asked alx)ut food. Some didn\ have housing. The pnncipals 
response to the I utino parents was, 'No, this isn t what we're about. You need to 
volunteer ai our school and work in classrooms.' The school held another 
meeting, but the Spanish-speaking parents' attendance decreased. The princi- 
pal, who was Anglo and came from the wealthier English-speaking community, 
couldn't figure out why," 

Obviously, the principal had a diRcrent concept of the appropriate relationship between 
the parents and her school — perhaps because she was white; perhaps because she was 
I:nglish-spcakingand didn't understand the language of the parents; or perhaps beaiuse she 
was of a dilferent economic chvss. Or maybe she was following district orders. Regardless of 
the reason, her actions further alienated the liitino parents from school participation. 

H. Building Understanding of Multiple Perspectives 

Clearly, new perspectives nutsi tx: incorporated to broaden the framework. Some commu- 
nities have hc^m to lake on this challenge, Maria Gisey, executive director of the Urban 
Strategics Council, recounted the followingexperience from her work with a consortium of 
public and private agencies that came together to improve the health of residents in an 
Oakland neighborhood. The residents, who had been surveyed about their needs, provided 
revealing answers. Sa)'s CXsey: 

"Residents prioritized jobs, salcty, and cleaning up where they live over purely 
medical issues. We have to understand that when |x^ople are asked about issues 
that are critic\l to health and well-txing, they (end to define those issues in a qualiiy- 
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of-life context. Imposing a purely cliniail model on this community would not 
significantly impact broader health issues that beg for holistic responses," 



Kathleen Armogida is a fonner community organizer now employed with the San Diego 
County Department of Health Services. Her job involves working with the San Diego New 
Beginnings Collaborative, which offers families a wide range of services, including counscl- 
mg, transportation and help with welfare^ food stamps, and Medicaid eligibility. Annogida 
shares the follov^dng insight: 

"When you engage a community by asking it ^vhat it warns and needs, you also 
have to be prepared to engage in a mutual eduoilion process. You can't afford to 
take the first answer; you have to throw i n your Tes, buls/ and worv)^ about them 
with the community Someplace do\\m the road, you all come lo a slightly 
different understanding of whats real. Then maybe you can talk as colleagues 
around what it is the community needs. In the meantime, you're doing some 
other process that tries not to let you be too rigid in your system or your 
discipline thinking, and on the other hand, manages to sort out from the 
information you get from the community what is real, authentic, meaningful 
and relevant. This is real hard work." 

Community assessments also provide invaluable opporr unities to gain a dee[:)er under- 
standing of how various groups have different views of what is happening within the same 
community. These insights are crucial to building a more comprehensive picture of the 
community's assets, strengths, and needs while developing appropriate strategies for 
improving conditions. 

1. Finding Common Ground Across Perspectives 

Thorough community assessments are likely to uncover differences of opmion among many 
different types of groups: between public agencies and community-based organizations: 
between youth and parents; between ethnic groups; and between families from differing 
socio-economic levels. An effective assessment process can foster greater understanding and 
respect for differences, which in turn oin help groups identify areas of common ground. 

This approach underlies the efforts of the Urban Strategies Council and other Oakland 
organizations that have embarked upon a youth developinent initiative. They kicked ofi' with 
an all-day symposium in which young people, ser\ice providers and policy makers who 
reflected all the ethnicities in Oakland came together to share their perspectives. The 
experience allowed people to express the concerns of their respective groups. But they also 
found common ground, in ihisciisc, mutual concerns ab<^ut siifety, drugs, and lack of access 
to quality education. Discovering common concerns among multiple perspectives is more 
powerful than having someone ''dictate" a community's problems. In this way, solutioas can 
be more easily generated from the "bouom-up,'' rather than from the "top down." 

Certainly, in a diverse society, it is easy to find people focusing so much on differences that 
they lose sight of common ground. One of the most disturbing aspects of our research was 
how frequently we encountered situations in which lack of understanding and communica- 
tion bred animosity between groups. Tor example, low-income whites and blacks would 
blame their imjx)verished economic condition^ on Asians or other newly arrived imnv- 
grants. They often saw the gro\M.h of Asian-run businesses as a sign that Asians were getting 
"special" help from tlie government. The people making these commci its were unaware that 
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Asian communities often use a traditional, inlormal system of credit to create capital 
investments, even in areas where banks are unlikely to offer loans. In at least one site, these 
types of animosities were creating a political problem for the human services reform efforts, 
which were seen as yet another attempt to help one group at the expense of another. A very 
different scenario might have emerged if the groups involved were given opportuniUes to 
better understand their respective situitionf and to discuss how they might work together 
to improve the overall economic conditions of their neighborhoo<l. Says Maria Casey of the 
Urban Strategies Council: 

"1 have found a willingness in Oakland for people who are culturally diverse to 
come to the table and be very c^^ndid about what they feel ought to happen. They 
are quite vocal about what is not going well for the populations they represent, 
but exhibit a real willingness to begin to work through tough issues. These olten 
fragile relationships are truly tested when funding or development resources 
mandate the prioritization of one group or one area over another. However, we 
have found that making.. .information accessible about... strategies that can 
make a difference across ethnic lines can help to mediate conflict. Working 
through issues of diversity requires that we understand that we're not ali ^he 
same, but that we do have some of the same issues." 

J. Conclusion 

Ultimately the assessment process offers a valuable tool for bringing a community together 
to begin developingcorporately agreed-upon outcomes for children and families. As the later 
chapter on institutional change will discuss, these community-defined goals and objectives 
can also be used to hold agencies and ser\ace-delivery systems accountable. 



CHECKLIST FOR PRACTITIONERS 

Conducting a Community Assessment 

♦ Engage diverse stakeholders in conducting the community assessment 
and in collecting and analyzing the data. 

♦ Look at ethnic-specific data to understand how well institutions 
are currently serving various populations. 

♦ Draw upon qualitative as well as quantitative data. 

♦ Create incentives for community participation in assessments. 

♦ Allow for time and opportunities to build trust within the community. 

♦ Use the assessment process as an opportunity to identify strengths and 
resources of various ethnic groups residing in the community. 

♦ Use the assessment to gain insight into the perceptions of various 
groups that make up a community 

♦ Use the community assessment process to identify areas of common 
ground across diverse perspectives. 

♦ U'-^p common ground to develop desired outcomes for children and families 
across ethnic groups residing in the community. 
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PROFILE 

Casa Loma 



Anna Rodriguez was 
im^J^ looking for a better life 
"'■ ^ ^ ■•■ for herself and her four 
sons when she heard from a friend 
about Casa Loma, a new, 110-unit 
housing development located on a 
small hill just west of downtown 
Los Angeles, Affordable rent was an 
issue for Rodriguez, a single parent, 
but she wanted to live in a nice- 
looking building. Child care, security, 
a safe place for her kids to play, and 
a sense of community also mat- 
tered. Rodriguez happened to 
see an advertisement announcing Casa Loma's 
focus on single heads of households. The ad 
touted the very same things for which she was 
searching. She submitted her name, along with 
2,300 other applicants, and won a unit through 
the lottery that was held. 

Rodriguez says she and her family wouldn't have 
the kind of life that they have now if they were not 
living at Casa Loma. In fact, she and other residents 
even participated in the housing design and helped 
determine the types of support services Casa Loma 
offers, ranging from child care and family counseling 
to literacy and English classes. 

Moving Toward Self-Sufficiency 

Including residents in decisions that affect their lives 
fits into Casa Loma's philosophy of developing self- 
sufficiency. The unusual housing development, 
which targets low-income families, senior citizens, 
and single parents, takes a hands-on approach to 
helping families improve their lifestyles. Or, as Casa 
Loma Direuor Sandra VHIalobossaid, "To help fami- 
lies achieve the goals they are looking for" Ulth 




Anna Rodriguez and family 

mately, Casa Loma hopes to build the local 
community's capacity to become Self-sufficient. 

Casa Loma is located in the Belmont area of Los 
Angeles' Pico Union District, where Central Ameri- 
cans make up about 60% of the population. During 
the last decade, the neighborhood surrounding Casa 
Loma has become home to newly arrived immi- 
grants not just from Central America, but from 
Mexico and various Southeast Asian countries as 
well. Many people labor as garment workers, jani- 
tors, street vendors, or restaurant employees, earn- 
ing $30 a day and living in poverty. The residents of 
Casa Loma reflect the neighborhood population. 
Many are recent immigrants, speak very little or no 
English, or head single-parent households. 

For these residents, the linking of affordable 
housing to support services are "the catalyst to 
empowering families" by increasing their ability to 
provide for themselves, said Maggie Cervantes, the 
executive director of New Economics for Women 
(NEW), the economic development corporation that 
created Casa Loma. 

Contimu'd on /ni^r 28 
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Casa Loma continued 



Many Casa Loma residents were attorneys, doc- 
tors, and nurses in their home countries. In the U.S,, 
they hope to become medical assistants or nurse 
aides. A Casa Loma social worker helps them to work 
toward dreams and goals. According to Villalobos, 
NEW wants to demonstrate "that immigrant families 
are motivated, can work and will work, and that they 
don't like living under impoverished conditions.. .It's 
not their fault. Barriers exist, and immigrants are 
hard-working people just like the rest of us. " 

"The motivation of immigrants is to have their 
own home and business, " added NEW Board Chair 
Bea Stotzer. "The issue is not isolation. They want to 
succeed. It's not an issue of dependency, but hunger 
for knowledge. The integral part of our vision is to 
be able to give them the skills to think, and have the 
self-esteem to go out and succeed on their own 
wherever they are. " 

Anna Rodriguez was among the community 
mothers given the chance to help determine Casa 
Loma's housing specifications and types of services 
offered. For example, proposed walk-in closets were 
redesigned because the women said that extended 
family members would want to come live with them 
by turning the closets into bedrooms. To cope with 
the challenge of cooking meals while watching over 
their children, the mothers asked for the apartment to 
have a social area connected to the kitchen. The origi- 
nal plan called for separate kitchen and dining areas. 

Residents Determine Services 

To improve service delivery to residents, Casa Loma 
entered into strategic partnerships and collabora- 
tion with nearby, community-based organizations 
and agencies, such as the Los Angeles Unified School 
District, the Boys and Girls Club, Centro Latino 
Educacion Popular, Centro de Nirios, and the 
Central Library. 



Residents of all ages benefit from an array of on- 
site sen/ices and programs, all determined by com- 
munity input, including: child care; individual and 
family counseling: literacy and ESL classes; parenting 
classes; and other educational and recreational ac- 
tivities. Casa Loma used its redevelopment fees to 
hire a social worker to meet with families. Residents 
favored this route, which they believed would bring 
them someone more responsive culturally and lin- 
guistically, rather than to seek the assistance of a 
public agency. 

With support from the Mattel Foundation, plans 
are underway to create an inter-generational learn- 
ing center and computer hb modeled after programs 
at the nearby PUENTE Learning Center. In addition, 
the National Association of Latino Elected and Ap- 
pointed Officials (NALEO) plans to sponsor a citi- 
zenship drive. 

Casa Loma's Beginnings 

Casa Loma's development was borne out of the 
observations of a group of women from a national 
Latina organization, Comisidn Feminil. The women 
were concerned that public policy discussions about 
poverty did not reflect women's perspectives. In 
1983 Comisidn formed a task force of five women to 
review the economic issues facing Latinas. The task 
force studied the impact of the Reagan 
Administration's social services cuts on the commu- 
nity and found fewer support mechanisms available 
for women and families. They also uncovered a great 
need for affordable housing. 

"The group redefined the approach to addressing 
poverty, " said Stotzer, who was a task force member. 
"Traditionally, the approach ignores the burden of 
Latina women. It misses hov^ Latinas value family. 
There is also little understanding of how economic 
conditions force families to move from one neigh- 
borhood to another, from one economic class to 
another." 
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About the same time. Stotzer read an article by a 
female architect in MS Magazine. The story presented 
an ovetview of service integration at housing develop- 
ments during World War 1 1 for women who had to go to 
work to replace the men who went off to war The 
article helped shed light on the kind of project that the 
task force wished to embark upon, Comisidn Feminil 
formed NEW as a separate economic development 
corporation to deal with women and poverty issues and 
to embark on an affordable housing development that 
included child care. 

According to Stotzer, NEW was particularly con- 
cerned about designing Casa Loma and its services 
from the perspective of the Latina community: 

"In these families, women are the ones who 
generally control the purse strings. The mother 
makes the decisions of the household. She de- 
cides what the atmosphere of the home is, the 
kind of education the children receive, the place 
of residence, and is responsible for self-esteem 
and the development of her children. Men see 
things from a different paradigm. Therefore, a 
woman's input (in service design and delivery) is 
paramount Otherwise, services wouldn't be de- 
signed appropriately to really benefit the cus- 
tomers we are serving. " 

In discussing services, issues of diversity surfaced 
quickly When NEW started on the Casa Loma project 
in 1987, the majoriy of the surrounding community 
was Mexican American. In 1993 there is a mix o.' 
Mexican American and Central American popula- 
tions. It was clear that Central Americans would need 
different kinds of counseling services. In addition, 
different parenting education issues came up be- 
cause this group was more recently arrived than NEW 
initially thought. The program had to design a way to 
teach parents how to use U.S. institutions, such as 
schools and food stamps. The program also helped 
orient newcomers to U.S. culture. For example, some 



Central American women, accustomed to having to 
bribe people for help backin their homelands, had to 
be instructed that the practice was frowned upon 
here. 

Not only was the Central American population 
growing, but so was the Korean community. Public 
service announcements and newspaper notices ad- 
vertising Casa Loma were run in Spanish and Korean. 
Hence, the lottery resulted in a much more diverse 
mix of families than originally expected, 
intergene rationally as well as multiculturally. A num- 
ber of Korean families won units through the lottery, 
as did many seniors who indicated that they didn't 
want to be segregated from children and families, 
but wanted to be included in everyday activities. 

Upon moving into their units in the summer of 
1993, every family was given an explanation of the 
purpose of Casa Loma and of their obligations. Some 
families decided against taking up residence because 
of these guidelines. Casa Loma officials recognize 
that different strategies are required to serve and to 
communicate with the various groups. Officials have 
translated the resident council booklet into different 
languages and have made an effort to learn particu- 
lar customs, for example, taking off one's shoes 
when entering a Korean home. 

Eventually a Korean staff assistant and translator 
who can work more efficiently with Korean families 
will be hired. In the meantime, Director Villalobos 
feels she has the care and patience to communicate 
with Korean parents through various means. She said 
she tries to be as culturally sensitive as possible and 
always tells people, "Please, if I offend you, jet me 
know. Or, you teach me, and I'll teach you. " And 
somehow, people do always let her know what they 
need or want For example, Korean families said they 
wanted water filters, so Casa Loma installed the 
devices. 

Continued on page 30 
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Casa Loma continued 

Finding Committed Board Leadership 

To date, the majority of NEW's Board of Directors 
have been women. Stotzer had set out to pull to- 
gether a board with the right clout She wanted 
people she trusted and whose first priority was the 
community. She also found a Latina attorney knowl- 
edgeable about affordable housing and financing. 
"Women face intractable discrimination when it 
comes to financial help and board room politics, " 
Stotzer said. "It is presumed that women have no 
knowledge or expertise in these arenas. We decided 
to combat that discrimination by creating affordable 
housing and programs to support that housing which 
helps raise women from poverty wages to livable 
wages. " 

The Board also has male representation because 
Stotzer (who eventually became the Board Chair) 
wanted to have a male perspective when negotiating 
a deal. The Board agreed upon the following prin- 
ciples for working on this project: that the Board 
would control the development; that the project 
increase the capacity of Latinas for economic develop- 
ment; and that the site would provide child care space. 

Two focus groups were conducted early in the 
development and planning stages of Casa Loma. A 
50/50 mix of Central American and Mexican immi- 
grant families participated. Child care, safety and 
learning English were the top concerns of commu- 
nity mothers. Stotzer feels that these issues would 
not have been raised if the focus groups had not 
been held. Stotzer, like most of the other women 
involved with NEW, is Latina and grew up in a 
relatively poor family While the insights gained 
from having this background helps the Board and the 
staff to make appropriate program design issues, it is 



not always sufficient. For instance, when the project 
was first conceptualized, NEW thought it might be 
preferable to construct townhouses instead of a 
single apartment building. But the community moth- 
ers involved in the design questions felt such a plan 
would not offer them the safety or community feel- 
ing they desired. 

The Casa Loma experience has also shown that 
reaching out to a community requires perceptiveness 
and attention. For example, NEW found that it 
needed to keep the architect away from discussions 
with the women about building design. An architect 
in the room would have caused the women to remain 
silent because they would have deferred to his ex- 
pertise. NEW also took special care to hire a Spanish- 
speaking facilitator who had the skills and 
experience to make the mothers feel at ease. They 
found Villalobos, who has since become the Casa 
Loma director. A single teen mother herself, 
Villalobos had worked in clinics with Central Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans. At Casa Loma, her interaction 
with residents is constant. She knows everyone: their 
names, where they live, how many children they have. 

An Approach for Community 
Economic Development 

Ultimately, NEW's goal is not just to increase self- 
sufficiency of families, but also to work on commu- 
nity economic development: to enhance the capacity 
of people to become community and business lead- 
ers. Realizing that NEW needed its own committed 
people on the development team, the Board encour- 
aged a number of its own members to step down, 
start their own businesses, and join thedevelonment 
team, which already consisted of an experienced 
construction contractor, engineer, and design con- 
sultant for the child care space. 
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Residents Take on Ownership 

Casa Loma has experienced rapid success in seeing 
leadership develop in other areas as well. NEW 
Board members thought it would take six months 
for families to move in and settle before organizing. 
But after only three weeks, they took the initiative 
to organize their own residence council, with Latino, 
Korean, and African American representatives. Cur- 
rently, the council mainly organizes social activities, 
such as community "comida tipica" potlucks, but it 
also participates in resolving most of the "small" 
issues that arise, such as rumor control. 

Casa Loma's young people are also taking on 
ownership. A youth "Torch Club," organized by 
Youth Director Eric Solis, aims to teach about our 
democratic heritage, in part by taking youths out to 
do community sen/ice. In planning a neighborhood 
clean-up, the kids even went to their city council- 
man to ask for paint brushes. The 11 -to 13-year old 
members have organized themselves into hall moni- 
tors. They watch out for the safety of younger kids, 
make sure they do not run in the hallways, and keep 
the hallways clear of trash. The youths feel a new a 
sense of power and control of their lives and are 
taking on leadership roles, Solis said. They have 
elected their own club president, vice president, 
treasurer and recorder 

A cultural issue has presented itself, however, 
one that symbolizes the changing relationships be- 
tween teen-agers and their parents. Kids becoming 
independent have expressed a desire to meet with 
their parents to talk about leaving them alone — 
that they are able to take care of themselves. But 
Villalobos, attuned to her responsibility to all resi- 
dents and to her need for continued trust with 
parents, told the youths to hold off. The parents. 



who expect respect from their children, may not yet 
be prepared for such a dialogue, she said. 

Casa Loma's Future 

What lies in the futures of Casa Loma residents? 
NEW Executive Director Maggie Cervantes said, 
"The next step for many of these families is starting 
their own business and moving to a better neighbor- 
hood; to get involved in community organizing to 
improve their neighborhood." 

In fact, one week before the Los Angeles riots 
broke out, Casa Loma had an arson fire. More than 
1,000 flyers were sent out asking the community for 
help in identifying the arsonists. The flyers explained 
that the culprits were destroying housing for children 
and families. During the riots, there were neighbor- 
hood people "watching out" for Casa Loma. Casa 
Loma is now the "watchdog" for the neighborhood, 
said Stotzer 

One of the ways NEW gauges how well it contin- 
ues to do its job is to have Casa Loma's social worker 
and family counselor Emily Catho visit with families 
every two months to assess their goals, such as 
purchasing a business, learning English, or buying a 
home. Soon, Catho will provide a report to 
Cervantes on the overall needs of families. 
Keeping its social worker once redevelopment fees 
are depleted presents an issue Casa Loma will have 
to face down the road. 

For now, resident Anna Rodriguez is happy to be 
at Casa Loma. She has time to study English and 
doesn't worry about her children while she is at 
work. Rodriguez wants to study fashion design and 
hopes to open her own business eventually. "Life is 
easier now that I am living here at Casa Loma, " she 
said. "It's always changmg for the better. " 
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Community asscsbmcnts are only a beginning step toward belter ser\Mces for 
diverse children and families. Once an assessment has been completed, the 
question remains: How will agencies and ser\'ice providers respond success- 
fully to the information gleaned? 

One response would involve grounding services in an understanding of cultural, 
linguistic and racial diversity which could improve their effectiveness. This chapter focuses 
on strategics for doingso because boostingeffectiveness of services isa key goal amongelTorts 
to change systems. Embedded in this discussion arc issues o I professional practice, as well 
as program design. 

This chapter begins with a discussion of innovative reforms already being employed to 
improve services, including: 

♦ focusing on families, not just individual members 

♦ emphasizing inierdisciplinar)' collaboration 

♦ being coasumcr-driven 

♦ promoting sell-sulTicicncy 

♦ adopting an 'assets" orientation toward clients and communities, 
instead of a "deficit" one 

One ofthe exciting findings of this report is that each of these strategies already opens the 
d(X)r for (and arguably requires) service providers to pay greater attention to issues of diversity 
Wiile these new approaches are imporuant first measures, they may not be sufficient alone 
to create systems fully responsive to diverse populations. As the last part of this chapter 
discusses, fully .^rounding efforLs in an understanding of diversity involves giving people 
(st^r\icc provid. ,s and clients alike) the opportunities to deepen their understanding and 
appreciation of their own identity and to increase their comfort and skills m multicultural 
settings. 

A. Family-Focused Services Can Increase Respect for Culture and Language 

A major criticism of the current system of service delivery is that most programs for children 
and families Ickhis only on the issues facing one member v/ithout exploring how they may 
be related to the issues of other members. In reality what happens to one family member 
inevuably aiiccts the rest. A childs life ainnot Ix^ S(!p\rated from the fate of his or her family 
Recognition of this problem has led a growing number of practitioners, policymakers and 
ad\'ocatcs to promote scr\'ices that support the well-bemg ol the entire family. 
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Adoplinga family-focused approach means embracing all members. For example, rather 
than just offering tutorial services to elementary school children, a program would provide 
a comprehensive array of additional services for other family members, such as job 
employment and training activities or GED classes. Or some programs (such as those that 
promote the literacy of children and their parents) would olTer services that can be used by 
dilTerent family members simultaneously 

Family-focused approaches also recognize the critical importance of involving other 
family members in efforts to serve children. In a diverse society however, figuring out which 
lamily members to enlist requires knowledge of cultural background because family 
structure often differs among ethnic groups. In 
many families, particularly in those that stress 
the roles of extended family members, it would 
be a mistake to assume that parents are a child's 
primary caretakers or that parents can make 
decisioas about a child's future without the 
approval of other relatives, such as the childs 
grandparents. 

Supporting families also requires under- 
standing the critical roles that culture and lan- 
guage play in the health and well-being of 
families. A family-focused perspective can help 
alert service providers to situations in which 
they might not be paying enough attention to 
the language or the cult ureofa family Consider 
the development of the "Torch Club" described in the Casa Loma profile in Chapter 2. 
Designed to teach youth about democratic principles, theTorch Club helped young {people 
gain a greater sense of power and control in their lives. But when the youths expressed a 
desire to meet with their parents to ask for greater independence, the director realized that 
she had overlooked an important component of the program. For parents who expect 
children to respect their authority this type of behavior would violate their cultural norms. 
The director had neglected to simultaneously work with parents so that they could 
understand and respond to the transformations within their children. 

Language issues are equally important. Researchers, for example, are beginning to find 
that early care and education programs that emphasize English without paying adequate 
attention to the home language may Ix: creating situations in which children learn English 
at the expease of their home language. Programs that do not use a childs home language 
reinforce existing societal messages that it has a lower status. Keenly aware of status 
dilferenccs, children from language-minority families will often refuse to speak that tongue, 
thereby ceasing to develop their primar)' language skills. 

The loss ol the primary language is a tragedy for a number of reasons. First, language is 
a main vehicle for iransmiuing culture. Many words and concepts do not translate easily 
Irom one language to another. Language is a critical source of a child s sense of identity and 
cultural heritage. 

Second, if language loss occurs and the prentsdo not speak English, the effects on family 
functioning can be even more dis<\strous. Unlike their children, language-minority paamts 
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are much less likely to have opportunities to learn English. Many work sevtjal jobs just to 
sur\ave and have no time to take English as a Second Language courses, v/hich often have 
long waiting lists an)'way Many are relegated to uaskilled, low-pa)ang jobs that do not 
require them to speak English. 

Children who only speak English cease to share a common language with their parents. 
Parenlsare in a sense "robbed" of their ability to ,\ise their children in the fullest sense — to 
pass on their values, advice, and knowledge, or even to help with homework. Awareness of 
these issues helps pro\nders to understand the importance of encouraging children to 
maintain their home languages and of helping parents to gain opportunities to iearn English. 

B. Inter-disciplinary Collaboration Can Foster Cross-Cultural Understanding 

The need to lake a more holistic approach to working with children and families has led 
\artually all current reform efforts to emphasize collaboration among different types of 
service pro\aders. Such collaboration allows service providers to move beyond a narrow 
disciplinary perspective by drawing upon other colleagues skills, resources and abilities. 
Collaboration also encourages providers who may be working v/ith difTerent members of a 
family to labor together and share insights. 

For example, Yoland Tre\ano, the director of a school-linked service center, finds that a 
major part of her role involves sharing her expertise about services with eduaitors. In return, 
the educators ad\ase Trevino about the academic issues facing children who take part in 
center acti\aties. Tre\ano says: 

"Educational institutions do not promote a holistic approach to teaching that 
embraces the family and the environment. Because we've had involvement with 
the family 1 have a somewhat greater understanding of the larger picture....] use 
staff in-ser\aces, retreats and personal contact to raise teachers awareness of the 
multi-stresses facing their students. So many educators have false notions and 
perceptions of how things ought to be. As a result, they may label or judge 
children without a full understanding of the real circumstances." 

An environment that encourages staff to share their various discipli nary perspectives can 
also enable semce providers from rthnic^illy different backgrounds to benefit from col- 
leagues knowledge about different cultures. Barbara Carr, an Afriaan American family 
worker and Ciise manager from the Family Mosaic project, a collaboration of mental health 
agencies in San Franciscc>, says; 

"What has helped me is working with a team of people which includes a mix of 
ethnic as well as disciplinary backgrounds. Working m this agency has allowed 
me the freedom to turn to fellow co-workers and ask question^ about various 
aspects of other cultures." 

Carrs co-worker Eileen Mendcz cxplaitxs, 

"Based on our own experiences, we all come with preconceived notions about 
how we cxpcci people to behave. We can put our foot in our mouths by si\ying 
a question or a comment in the wrong way What is helpful about this particular 
agency is that we re all tr)'ing to get along together. Issues ol race are still dillicult 
to talk about , but they arc raisctl and discussed because Family Mos^^ic stall want 
to dispel mylhs about themselves." 

/)KnviMjL; 5nfM^'r/i jwm f)i\rtsi(v 
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Cultural misunderstandi ngs arc a natural occurrence when people work in cross-culturai 
situations. But, Mendezs last comment also suggests, the work environment plays a critical 
role in detemiining whether workers feel comfortable sharing their knowledge of racial and 
cultural issues with their colleagues. Talking about issues of race and culture is not always 
easy Family Mosaics safe climate stems from acknowledging that everyone makes mistakes 
and that dialogue helps address biases. (See page 69 in Chapter 5 for additional strategies for 
encouraging dialogue among diverse staff.) 

Interracial teaming can also increase the effectiveness of services by enabling people from 
different ethnic backgrounds to build upon each others skills and credibility This is exactly 
what occurred in Denver, Colorado, when a white Child Protective Services (CPS) worker 
was outstationed at one of the Family Resource Schools that serves many Spanish-speaking 
families. (Family Resource Schools emphasize parent empov/erment and education strate- 
gics to help parents become more involved v/ith their childrens education. For further 
information, see page 83.) 

School staff wanted the CPS worker to help families understand the resources available 
through social services and how to avoid becoming involved with the Child Protective 
Services system. The stail' was also painfully aware, however, that many of the families already 
viewed CPS workers v/ith suspicion because of negative experiences with the child welfare 
system. The fact that the worker was white and spoke no Spanish did not help the situation. 

Consequently, as soon as the social worker stepped foot on the school, she was teamed 
vAlh the family resource coordinator, a Spanish-speaking Latina who had already gained the 
trust of the community and the Latina school principal. In addition to servingas a translator, 
the coordinator used her preseno to pass along to the CPS worker the trust she had already 
built with families. The principal and the coordinator introduced her at as many school 
events as possible as someone who had come to help them. Over time, the CPS worker not 
only gained the confidence of the families, but also her experience at the school led her to 
become a strong advocate for bilingual services within her own agency 

C. Client/Family-Centered Approaches Can Improve Cultural Appropriateness 

Increasingly, reforiii acti\ists are recognizing that services are most effective when clients are 
included in the collaboration. This shift to a client-centered or "consumer-driven" approach 
\iews families as a critical source ofinfomiation about what types of assistance would be 
most useful. It also acknowledges the simple fact that people are more likely to benefit from 
a service if it is something that they fee! they want and need. 

While a client-centered approach is not explicitly about diversity it can increase the 
cliances that providers will oiler culturally appropriate assistance. Service providers can find 
ways to help families based upon the values and the beliefs of the families, even if they differ 
from those that the scr\icc providers espouse by virtue of their own background or 
professional training. Abner J. Boles 111, PhD., director of the Family Mosaic Project and 
director of child and youth health ser\'ices of the Department of Public Health, explains: 

"People come with their own biases, reflecting their personal experiences, 
agency pers[x:ctives, professional training. We try to break down the racist 
aspects of that background by telling stall to start from scratch. Take the time to 
ask a ftimily about their culture, their needs, their expectations, and discuss 
which strategics have worked or not wc^rkccl for them. Then we give workersth'.* 
flexibility to design scr\'ices based on this information. Services offered this way 
arc more likely to be culturally appropriate." 
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Taking a client-centered approach is, however, not always easy, particularly when the 
service provider and the family are from difTerent cultural backgrounds. It is easy to 
misunderstand each others actions or vords. When working in such situations, providers 
need to be skilled in cross-cultural communication. In some cultures, for instance, silence 
means consensus. In others, silence is a polite way of indicating disagreement. Providers 
need to be aware of these dilTerenccs and how to naWgate around them. 

Moreover, a client -centered approach works only if family members are able to express 
their opinions and wishes to the provider. Often, however, family members feel they are in 
no position to do so. Because the provider determines whether the client should receive a 
particular resource, these relationships are typically unequal — a situation exacerbated if 
racial, gender and class differences exist. Consider, for example, if a provider is white and a 
recipient, African American. This situation replicates historical patterns of inequality The 
service provider needs to understand the implications of these dynamics and how to build 
trust despite them. 

Another challenge worth further exploration is how service providers should handle 
situations in which their views are at odds with a famil) S. How should a provider weigh the 
knowledge gained from professional experience and training against the very real need to 
respect the wishes of the family? While this type of situation can arise with any family it is 
even more likely in cross-cultural situations. 

D. Emphasizing Self-Sufficiency Can Promote Greater Attention to Equity 

Many poIic)Tnakers and practitioners h^v'e come to the conclusion that services must 
increase the self-sulTiciency of clients ratLer than perpetuate dependency In recent years, 
support for this emphasis has come from a wide range of conservative and liberal 
perspectives. James Johnson, an African American outstationed social worker at the Del Paso 
Heights project in Sacramento, says: 

"Most people are in the system for a reason — not because they want to be — 
drujTs, lack of education, etc. Wc find out what their needs are and help them get 
the .support to make them independent. It is one stop-sHopping; we have 
employment, eligibility food assistance.. .We view ourselves as resources, con- 
necting tools within agencies and within communities. Its not just giving the 
client a phone number but making arrangements, introducing the client, 
following up. Wc aren't just another agency that gives services that perpetuate 
the system. The goal is to give them tools so they don't need us." 

This focus on sclf-sufTiciency can come in numerous forms. Sometimes it means that a 
prograin will stress activities, such as developing literacy or job interviewing skills or 
teaching tnglish as a Second Unguagc, so that family members can eventually find jobs and 
support themselves. At other times, it mean? changing the incentives of the current system 
so thnt work pays. It mvolvcs, lor instance, ensuring that mothers formerly on welfare have 
access to child aire assistance and health care so that they are less prone to returning to public 
assistance. 

However, the effectiveness of these strategics depends upon economic opportunity Job 
training, for mstnnce, only succeeds vvhen jobs are available. To have long-term impact, a 
f(H:us on sc^lf-sulficicncy must Ix^ combined with willingness to address historical patterns of 
discrimination and inequity that deny many residents of poor and minority communities 
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access to resources that would allow them to be sclf-sulFicicnt. The Consumers Union report 
The Viin Red Line: How the Poor Still Pay Mote documents vi\ndly how low-income 
communities continue to confront redlining by banks and commercial institutions, a 
situation that deprives poorer areas of basic services, such as access to reasonably priced 
grocer)' stores and financial services available to more affluent neighborhoods. 

It is not surprising that during community assessme nLs, jobs and housing are among the 
most frequently cited "needs". A promising trend among the many reform elToris is an 
increased emphasis on community economic development and building the capacity for 
self-suITiciency. 

E. Assets-Orientation; A Way to Build Upon the Strengths 
of Diverse Families and Communities 

Increasing Individual and community capacity for self-suITiciency is closely related to the 
growing belief in focusing upon assets rather than deficiencies. In todays system, most 
programs use deficiencies to decide whether and how services are provided. People obtam 
services by demonstrating they are somehow flawed: they are sick, failing school, addicted 
to drugs, etc. 

This "deficit orientation" occurs at the individual and community level. Providers often 
begin working with a family by conducting a family needs assessment, which helps 
determine the family's eligibility for various semces, as well as the types of assistance the 
family desires. Similarly, on the community level, progratns are often required to conduct 
needs assessments to justify whether proposed services are appropriate and necessar)^. 

The problem with this approach is that people and communities soon come to be defined 
primarily by their deficiencies. But "needs" are only a part of the picture. Each family or 
community also has assets and resources that often go unrecognized. In their book Building 
Communities fwm the Inside Out: A Path Toward Finding and Mobilising A Community's Assets, 
John Kretzmann and John McKnight explain that deficit-oriented policies and programs 
create situations in which: 

* [People] begin to see themselves as people with sixcial needs that can only be 
met by outsiders... They think of themselves and their neighbors as fundamen- 
tally deficient, victims incapable of taking charge of their lives and of their 
community's future." 

In contrast, a strengths-based approach to delivering services places at least equal if not 
greater emphi\sis on helping individuals and communities to recognize and develop their 
own capabilities. 

While this shift is p(vsitive under any circumstance, it is particularly im{x)rtant in a diverse 
society Typically, the criteria used to define who "qualifies" as a problem is set by those in 
power, i.e. members of the dominant cultural group. Those communities and individuals 
who are culturally dilTerent from the dominant group are most likely to be considered a 
problem. As a result, they bear the greatest impact of the deficit approach 

A strengths-based approach can ocrur in several ways. At a minimum, a provider can 
begin probing families strengths and assets m addition to asking about their needs. Yoland 
Trevino directs Los Angeles' Vaughn Street family Center, which provides comprehensive 
healthy educational and social services to students and their families. She explains. 
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"My role is more as a nurlurer and facilitator for helping families identify their 
own strengths and build on those strengths. My goal is to help families discover 
their own voice and a sense of their ov/n power." 

This approach also can be reinforced through program design. The Vaughn I-amily 
Center, for example, helps families find their own strengths through a service exchange bank. 
Whenever a family seeks assistance, it must identify a "service" that it will offer in return — 
anything rangi ng from babysitting for a school activity to tutoring a child or helping another 
parent. That way parents are not only receivers, but givers. 

A program also can have a highly positive impact when ii is purposely designed to 
validate the strengths of the diverse communities it serves. Most commonly programs can 
afTirmthe positive attributes of acommunity by creatinga warm, friendly office environment 
that welcomes clients through art work, pictures, and multilingual signs. Paying attention to 
such details is important. What people see when they walk into a room often sets the tone 
for future interactions. 

Emaronment is only one step, however. The strengths-based approach lias prompted 
many to advocate another key strategy for improving semces: helping communities to 
sustain and develop their networks of informal supports. Such supports range from 
neighborhood groups to the strong, extended networks of friends and relatives that many 
members of ethnic groups can rely upon for financial support during crises. 

Sometimes, informal supports exist because public-spirited individuals who live in a 
community spend their personal resources and energies on activities, such as providing hot 
meals to youngsters or organizing neighborhood watch programs. 

In a diverse society however, the nature of informal supports can vary widely Practitio- 
ners must be skilled in discovering the assets within diflerent ethnic communities. Art 
Bolton, director of the Center for Integrated Services for Families and Neighborhoods and a 
chief architect in the effort to create a community-based, integrated service program m 
Sacramentos Del Paso Heights, explains: 

"What are the strengths of an African American, Hispanic, or Asian community 
group? What can we build upon that could lead to good outcomes? In Del Paso 
Heights. ..we are trying to develop a neighborhood garden. A principal at a 
neighborhood school informed us that Asian families living in the neighborhood 
asked to use some of the land at the school to build a community garden. Living 
in apartment houses, they don t have a place to grow their vegetables. So we plan 
to tap into the Asian community for consultation and expertise. Similarly in the 
black community one of the strengths is and has been for generations, the 
strength that comes out of the black church. People are already organized; they 
have a common place to go and they share a religion, but its more than a religion. 
There are cultural activities in that church. So how do we support that? How do 
we nurture it?" 
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R Additional Strategies 

For California and for the nation, divei-sily is perhaps our greatest asset. We can only benefit 
from this asset, however, if people are able to value differences while recognizing common 
goals and interests. How services are delivered can play an integral role in helping people 
develop this ability 

California Tomorrovv's work suggests that promoting this ability requires a multi-faceted 
approach: supporting the efforts of ethnic groups to establish a strong sense of identity and 
group solidarity, and at the same time, creating opportunities for diverse peoples to learn 
about each ether, identify common ground, and build ability to ope ate in multicultural 
settings. 

Too often, efforts to strengthen group consciousness are viewed as the polar opposite of 
initiatives to foster understanding among groups in an integrated seUmg. In contrast, our 
work su^ests that both approaches are interrelated aspects of the same effort. 

1. Building an Internal Sense of Identity and Group Consciousness 

Spending time among members of one's own ethnic group is an important developmental 
experience, potentially a key step toward realizing ones strength and power. When 
individuals who have confronted racism or prejudice lack opportunity to understand that 
others in their group have suffered the same experiences, it is easy to blame the problem on 
personal deficiencies rather than on larger social and political issues. 

Being with ones own ethnic group also gives people a chance to better understand their 
culture and traditions, as well as provide important insights into why they behave in certain 
ways. Ethnic-specific activities can be critical to developing the conditions under which 
groups can successfully work together in integrated settings. 

Consider the experience at the Vaughn Family Center. Located inside a Los Angeles 
elementary school, the collaborative provides comprehensive services to the campus pupils 
and their families. (The center and school are described in more depth on page 87.) A critical 
clement in fostering the involvement of all parents has been the development of an African 
American parent group separate from the Vaughn Centers predominantly Latino governance 
commission. African Americans make up a minority of the population in the mostly Latino 
area surrounding Vaughn. During their time apart, the African American parent group 
developed an agenda for their school advocacy efforts, which included: 1) fostering 
bilingualism for all children, 2) developing a curriculum that embraces the cultural richness 
of the African American community, and 3) ensuring that all children graduate as competent 
readers. W^en African Amcrioin and Latino parents met corporately, the agenda developed 
by the African American parents allowed parents from both ethnic groups to see where 
common ground already existed. The Vaughn experience shows how a groups "being apart" 
can establish the foundation for greater overall unity 
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2. Creating Opportunities To Operate In Diverse Settings 

To develop understanding among difTerent groups, it is crucial to create programs purposely 
designed to bring together people of diverse backgrounds to identify and discuss common 
issues. Consider the approach described by one principal of a Family Resource School in 
Denver: 

"My sense is some parents were seeing family resource schools as something for 
other people but not for them... Because we have a wide variety of programs, we 
have been able to create something for ever)'body For example, last year, we had 
a program called 'Choices/ designed to create time for mothers and daughters to 
share what it means to grow up, what it means to be an adolescent. The program 
involved mothers and daughters from veiy economically impoverished back- 
grounds to a mother who was an attorney and another parent who had a Ph.D. 
all working together. It brought them together to see they all had things in 
common when you are an adolescent. We conscientiously designed program- 
ming that we thought would be good for both ends of the spectrum." 

Embedded in this anecdote is the awareness that recognizing commonalities is what 
helps bind people together, builds a greater sense of community and reduces stereotypes. A 
program such as "Choices" can help affluent parents to see that their counterparts in poorer 
communities sFiare similar concerns about bringing up children. These types of conversa- 
tions can also demolish slereoty[>es, for instance, by demonstrating that wealth does not 
eradicate problems. Regardless of socioeconomics, the hardships and the joys of mother- 
daughter relationships during the trials and tribulations of adolescence remain the same. 

Conversely the wealthier mothers could liavc been alerted to differences, such as the 
barriers poor parents face in raising children: lack of recreational opportunities in poor 
neighborhoods: rising concerns over safety in walking to and from school; or the absence of 
jobs that pay well enough to allow families to support themselves. These insights could be 
instrumental in helping wealthier parents to understand the importance of supporting 
programs designed to provide less affluent parents with resources. 

Moreover, dialogues between communities about the challenges they face are fruitful 
ground for identifying problems that require a unified effort and voice to resolve. Commu- 
nity assessmenLs, as discussed in Chapter 2, provide one strateg)' for helping diverse 
constituencies to recognize common interests. But programming allows the development of 
mechanisms for mainlxiining a continuous, vibrant dialogue. 

At many ser\'ice sites that Calilornia Tomorrow visited, particularly those operating in a 
school-linked context, one of the most common issues that bound diverse parents together 
were concerns about improving academic oppc^rtunilics lor their children. Patsy Roybal, the 
Himily resource coordinator at Cheltenham Elemenlar)' School, says: 

"We believe that we all have to go forward in the Siimc direction. We cannot do 
that unless you bring the Anglos, the Spanish-Sjxiaking Mexiain people, and the 
linglish-spcaking I lispanics together to understand our dilTercnces and. ..to 
respect that diversity And not to expect any one of us to give it up but to join in 
and all locus.. .toward the betterment of our students," 
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other Considerations 



In the discussion about fostering group consciousness, as well as communication among 
diverse groups^ a question arises: How should programs create opporiunities for participants 
to have separate as well as integrated experiences? Should such opportunities occur 
sequentially or simultaneously? 

The answers probably lie with the community being ser\'ed. In some communities, a 
separate dialogue should come first to give i^eople the clarity and strength needed to 
participate in an integrated dialogue, (See Building Strength Through Afrocentrism below) 

Some communities, however, may have already had opportunities for such dialogue to 
occur and as a result have people who are well-prepared to enter into discussions with other 
groups. It is important to recognize, however, that people often feel differing levels of comfort 
in assuming various roles. Meeting in separate groups still may be helpful even if people are 
comfortable in an inte,2;rated setting. Given the diversity within ethnic groups, it may always 
be necessary to give separate groups time to clarify common assumptions, beliefs and 
concerns. 

One final thought: while we have described the importance of fostering a sense of identity 
primarily in terms of ethnic groups, this approach has broader applications. Depending 
upon the community and the experiences of individuals participating in an initiative, it may 
be important to allow various types of groups to evolve along lines such as gender, age, or 
class. Having people participate in multiple groups helps them to see beyond their 
stereotypes and develop a richer, less categorical understanding of the world. 



INTERVIEW 

Building Strmgih Through Afrocentrism 



M Located in a predominantly African- 
American neighborhood in St, Louis, Mis- 
souri, the Caring Communities Programs 
aim to restore a sense of hope and pride in the children 
and families served and to establish strong neighbor- 
hood and family support systems. The integrated ser- 
vices reform effort is a demonstration site of a statewide 
initiative sponsored by four Missouri state agenciesand 
the Danforth Foundation, 

Khatib Waheed, a long-time community resident 
and director of the Caring Communities Programs since 
their inception in 1989, was interviewed by California 
Tomorrow's Hedy Chang, co-author of this report. 
Waheed talked about the challenges facing African 
Americans as they attempt to shed the damaging effects 
of racism and redefine themselves as a strong, support 



ive community. Only then, Waheed says, can they 
tackle the tough but important task of building connec- 
tions to other groups, 

HC: How have you seen issues around race, language, 
culture and class arise in your work with Caring 
Communities? 

KW: We have to look in a very sensitive way at how both 
our staff and our customers have been directly and/or 
indirectly affected by racism; how we have as a people, 
a staff, and a community, internalized the whole notion 
of inferiority and powerlessness. We have to redirect, 
redefine and rethink how we perceive ourselves and 
what we see ourselves as being able to realistically 
accomplish... and have the courage, skills and know- 

Coutinucdon page 42 
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Building Strength continued 

how to make those changes. That is a difficult process. 
On one hand, we have to raise the issue of how racism 
is practiced, supported and internalized. At the same 
time, we have to do it in a way that doesn't contribute to 
a kind of reverse-hatred mentality. We have to look at it 
in a healthy way. 

This is not easy. As a nation, we don't talk about 
racism well. Too many of us personalize this experience 
and its definition. Groups often are precluded from 
getting to the real core of the issue. The core is so 
shrouded with the emotions, the psychological issues 
and the scars of racism. It's a constant struggle to get 
people to understand that we can determine our own 
destiny: that we should define ourselves as opposed to 
allowing the media or some other philosophically driven 
notion to define us. We have to re-establish support 
systems in our community which are sensitive to our 
particular needs, origins, experiences and history. 

HC: When you say 'we/ to whom are you referring? 

KW: I'm talking about African Americans. I don't sepa- 
rate myself from that group. I'm saying 'we' — as staff, 
as advisory board, as customers, as recipients of those 
services, as partners in that process of service delivery — 
need to learn how to redefine ourselves, to determine 
our own destiny in ways that include other groups and 
recognize the roles and contributions of other groups, 
and not to develop a separatist kind of mentality. 

HC: Are you trying to aeate a dialogue within your own 
community, or Is that also a dialogue between African 
Americans and other groups? 

KW: It's not so much a dialogue between African Ameri- 
cans and other groups. I'll tell you why: At this point, it's 
a strategic or tactical issue. Quite often, given the limita- 
tions of time and space, we spend so much time in 
discussions with other groups around this issue that we 
never deal with the Internal therapy which needs to 
happen amongst African Americans. We must first learn 
how to deal with how we — African Americans, their 
families, and so forth — have internalized racism. Then 
at some point, we can engage in some healthy dialogue 



with other groups. No one is gcin^; to do it for us but us. 
We want a foundation, with our families and within our 
communities, so that everyone is comfortable once the 
discourse begins between groups or among groups. The 
comfort level needs to be high enough so that the result 
Isn't our turning back with our tails tucked between our 
legs, never wanting to continue the discourse. 

HC: How do you go about creating that dialogue? 

KW: Right now, we are introducing concepts — intro- 
ducing the whole notion of Afrocentricity. and helping 
folks to understand how it is applied practically. One of 
the mistaken assumptions that Is often made about 
African Americans is that we are a monolithic people — 
that we all kind of think the same way and dress the same 
way; all of us 'got rhythm.' It's not true. Some of us are 
very conservative and could easily become Republicans; 
some of us are Republicans. Some of us are Democratic 
in our views. Some of us are very spiritual; some of us are 
not. Some of us are family-oriented; some are not. Some 
support notions of separatism; many of us do not. All of 
us don't relate to Minister Farrakhan or Al Sharpton or 
Jesse Jackson; some of us don't relate to any national 
leaders. Some of us are not even movement-oriented. 
There's a tremendous amount of diversity among us, so the 
struggle right now is for us to find a common perspective. 

HC: What does that mean for your own practice? 

KW: We use the seven principles or pillars called "Nguzo 
Saba" in Swahili. They are seven specific concepts that 
speak to unity, self-determination, and collective work 
and responsibility, cooperative economics, purpose and 
creativity, faith . What we're doing is establishing a com- 
mon acceptance of those values. Consider, for example, 
a community which, by and large, has accepted umoja 
and kujichagulia, the concepts of unity and self-determi- 
nation . If a person decides to sell dope to the community, 
then it Is on the basis of acceptance of those principles 
that we can begin to debate whether or not drug 
trafficking is in the best interests of our community 
Instead of limiting the discourse to discussions around 
what Is legal and what is not, we can debate it on a 
higher plane in terms of what is right, what is just. That's 
a never-ending, constantly unwinding process 
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Another part is to develop specific pro- 
gramming that makes it possible for the free- 
flowing discussion of those concepts, as well 
as practical ways of implementing them. So, 
for example, on the third Friday of every 
month, we attempt to bring together all of 
the families who are receivin g clinical services 
to begin to build a family/community sup- 
port system. We acquaint them in more de- 
tail with that (Afrocentric) value system and 
then begin to use those principles as a focal 
point to discuss specific issues, such as violence 
and drug trafficking. 

We might say to the parents, There's a 
need for us to find alternative methods to 
resolving conflicts, other than the use of violence.* One 
of the practical approaches is to train folks on how to use 
a more peaceful conflict resolution process, and then link 
families together who are attempting to follow that 
process. For example, suppose there are three families on 
a particular city block receiving services from Caring 
Communities and have all bought into this notion of 
peaceful conflict resolution. Then, we begin to encour- 
age those three families to interact more regularly: to 
allow their children to play amongst themselves; to work 
together on car pooling to the laundromat, the grocery 
store; whatever meets their needs. We would facilitate 
that process of interaction. In doing so, we begin to 
establish an alternative to the violence. Then we also 
attempt to engage other families from that block. But if 
for a long time period, there are no other families on that 
block who are willing to participate, we would unite 
those three families with families on other blocks. In 
other words, it's a matter of starting where you are, but 
constantly using Nguzo Saba as a referent to describe, 
define and discuss whatever the issues may be. 

Our approach is based in those values, which have a 
specific meaning to African Americans, because the 
terms are in Swahill. We also talk about Swahlll as a 
language — why It evolved, the parts of the continent 
where it Is used — and begin to talk about the history 
and cultures of those particular people. At some point, 
we also have to talk about why it's necessary for us to 




couch these terms in our language. So we have to gently 
talk about the issue of racism; we have to talk about 
what that has done to us and how we have internalized 
the self-hatred. Right now, what's most important for 
the family is, how do they get their kid to go to school? 
How do you get some clothes on their back? How do 
you get the mother to stop abusing drugs and abusing 
the children? You have to inject these discussions when 
it is appropriate. 

HC: What Is the connection between this approach to 
building community and efforts to integrate and reform 
services? 

KW: Cultural diversity is integrated into the process, just 
as an integrated service delivery process is Integrated. 

IHC: Why do you think it is important to begin engaging 
other groups In a dialogue about diversity? 

KW: First of all, to lower barriers. It's not just about getting 
African Americans to feel good about l^elng African Ameri- 
can. It's more Importantly about moving beyond that, 
understanding that there are more people in the world other 
than just African Americans. And we have to learn how to 
appreciate other cultures just as we're struggling to 
appreciate our own and struggling to get others to 
appreciate ours. We have to find ways in which we can 
all live and work interdependenlly on this planet. Essen- 
tially, that's the purpose — so that we can live in peace. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Equipping Agency Staff to 
Work with Diverse Populations 



Ser\\ce providers 
need to ha\'e speci/ie 
xnjormaixon and 
strategies about 
how to work with 
diverse ethnic 
populations. 



New approaches to working with diverse families, as described in the pn:\ioiLs 
chapter, oinnot be implemented unless service providers have adequate skills and 
knowledge. This chapter discusses how agencies can ensure that stall" is equipped 
through staff development and hiring practices to provide culturally and linguistically 
appropri' re services to children and families. It also describes the new forms of leadership 
and manageinent required. 

A, Recognize the Limitations of Diversity Training 

Many staff people working on initiatives mentioned that they had participated in some type 
of suilTdevelopment workshop or training session aimed at addressing diversity Sometimes 
the training was part of a program designed specifically to prepare the line staff who would 
be involved in piloting new fomis of service deliver/ Some stalT participated in training 
sessions involving all workers at their home agency' 

The popularity of cultural diversity training seems to reflect a growing understanding 
that scr\1ce providers need to have specific information and strategics about how to wor k 
with diverse ethnic populations. Sometimes, providers can glean information from the 
families themselves, but it is often extremely helpful to have a general understanding of a 
groups cultural habits beforehand. 

Understanding the wide range of individual differences v/ithin a group is also crucial to 
avoid over-generalizing or stereot^^Ding clients from a particular racial background. FA'cry 
racial tei.n — white. Latino, Asian, Native American or African American — encompasses 
many nationalities, each with its ovm cultural characteristics. Cultures can also evolve over 
time. Consider the situation of African Americans. 'vVhile many aspects of African Amencan 
culture am be traced back to various African tribal traditions, it hixs also been heavily 
influenced by the experiences of African Americans in the United States, including si a ver>^ 
racism, and the ci\il rights movement. Furthermore, these expenences have varied through- 
out the United Suites, so African Ainerican culture can exhibit signiiicant regioruil dillcrcnccs. 

DilTerences o\n also be generational. One cannot assume for example, that many older 
African Americans arc familiar with the community-oriented principles of Nguzo Saha 
descnbed in the interview v^ith Khatib Wahced of the Caring Communities Programs in St. 
l.ouis. (See page 41) These principles are part of a more recent movement to reclaim the 
African American culture. 

If stereotypes are not dismantled, service providers arc likely to olTcr inappropriate care, 
such as assuming incorrectly that a child or family requires assistance, or conversely, failing 
to identify when someone is in need of help. They also risk misidentifymg the source ol a 



clients difficulties. Troubled by the Asian model minority myth, Khoa Nguyen, formerl)' a 
social worker with the Denver Public Schools and presently a member of the Educational 
Service Team, observes* 

"The myth is that all Asian studeiits and families are all doing well and evcr)'one 
is a student. But that was the generation that was here two years ago. The current 
group is different. Many have never been to school and liave experienced a lot 
of trauma.,. The number of kids joining gangs is growing — not because kids 
want to be in gangs, but because they have few job opportunities, support is 
limited and they experience racisim. Often, they are isolated within the school 
and from their community, which often doesn't respect a person unless the)' are 
highly educated." 

It is not clear that diversity training, as it is currently provided, is adequate to equip stafT, 
who had wide-ranging reactions to such experiences. Many felt the training was extremely 
helpful, particularly when it gave them specific knowledge about how lo work with a 
particular ethnic group. On the other hand , dissatisfaction with currently available diversity 
training was quite prevalent. Sometimes, staff felt the trainmg itself stereotyped groups in an 
attempt to offer insights about their characteristics. In some cases, staff felt the training 
increased feelings of ethnic polarization. One person we interviewed shared the following: 

"We had a cukural competence training on African Amerioms, and it made 
ever)'body mad on our staff. There's a style of tr)ing to get people to learn about 
another culture which is not one of healing, but one of attacking, I believe that 
people need to unlearn their racism, but it should be done in a supportive way 
— without passing judgment." 

Such experiences point out several issues. First, there issignifif::ant controversy over the 
content and approach of current cultural diversity training. Second, the quality of traming 
also varies greatly. 

What we heard in the field of human sen-ices reflected patterns that emerged in another 
California Tomorrow endeavor, which involved inter\iewing 48 projects that focused on 
intergroup relations among students across lines of culture and race. That project uncovered 
a wide range of assumptions, visionsand strategies among the people engaged in developmg 
these programs. In our effort to make sense of this "field," 
California Tomorrow identified eight different focus areas 
among these projects that targeted students: 1) developing 
personal awareness and communication skills, 2) creating 
strong, connected communities, 3) resolving conflict, 4) 
unraveling personal prejudice, 5) recognizing institutional 
oppression, 6) working to change inequities and harmful 
practices and policies, 7) gathering strength, support and 
perspective through others who share common experience, 
and 8) gaining knowledge about human relations in other 
limes, places, and cultures. While many programs focused on 
one particular area, some attempted to integrate several.' 
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^ See Olsen, Laurie, "Mission Imperative" in California 
Perspectives Fall :)9?., Volume 3, p, 62-78. 
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In order to have a 
long-term impact 
on practice, 
training must 
be on- going. 



Whether a particular program helps a group address a s|>ecific issue depends upon the 
design on the training. l*or exiiniple, a group experiencing tensions because members are 
misin^.erpreting each others cultural styles may find that a session about recognizing 
institutional opprer^ion will not enhance members ability to work together. By the same 
token, an organization having difficulty serving a particular population beoiusc the institu- 
tion engages in some type of discriminator)' practice is not likely to be helped by exercises 
that teach suiff how to resi^lve conflicts between ethnic groups. 

Finding the appropriate training requires both understanding the nature of the 
problem(s) l^eing faced and then identifying which training program(s) are designed to 
address those particular issues. All too often, however, neither the diversity trainers nor the 
groups who have hired them have a clear understanding of these dynamics. One consultant 
we interviewed shared the following: 

"During one seminar held in our county, there was a huge debate among people 
regarding learning specific kinds of things that are culturally based as opposed 
to learning a process of abating and learning. I think there are diderent 
approaches, and I personally have the latter. I prefer to listen and learn and have 
a process by which to establish a relationship and make yourself more respon- 
sive. But I think for some people who are extremely prejudiced or have severe 
stereotypes, they probably have to go through a desensitization program — 
something more deliberate is required. Maybe it depends on different people 
and what they need." 

One important finding of our interviews is that the diversity training sessions described 
to us during our site visits seemed to focus on unraveling personal prejudice, recognizing 
institutional oppression and gaining knowledge about people from particular cultural 
backgrounds. While they dealt with the need to change indi\ndual beha\nor and increase 
awareness, they did not appear to help participants use that knowledge in an even more 
strategic fashion: they did not appear to result in an understanding or deeper discussion of 
the larger implications of diversity for policies, program design, and institutional practices. 
We believe this situation reflects the fact that much of the diversity training currently being 
offered tends to be relatively generic. It is intended for a broad range of audiences and 
frequently not grounded in the specifics of a particular discipline or institution. 

Another pitfall: in order to have a long-term impact on practice, training must be on- 
going. One of the dangers of "diversity" training sessions is that human service providers will 
mistakenly believe that participating in a workshop is enough to equip them to work 
elTectively with ethnically and linguistically diverse populations. Given the tremendous 
variation among individuals in any particular ethnic group and the evolutionar)' nature of 
cultures and traditions, a single session v/ill never sulTice in teaching someone all there is to 
know about a particular culture. The best a workshop can do is give an individual some 
techniques for continually improving his or her ability to work in ethnically diverse 
environments. IVoviding individuals with such skills is important. The rapidly changing 
demographics of many communities means most people will find themselves in situations 
where they need to have the ability to work with a family who is from a different ethnic 
background. It is important to remember, however, that information gained from a single 
workshop d(x\s ntH replace the knowledge gained Irom iHe experiences or inslilulional 
reinforcemenLs of non- pre judicial hehavu^r. 
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Embarking on Diversity Training 



Diversity training should not be a one-time occurrence, but rather, an on-going 
process that fits within the staff development plan of any agency or organization. 
Training must go beyond simply building multicultural understanding and aware- 
ness of racist attitudes. Before starting diversity training: 

♦ Bring the entire staff together to discuss why diversity training is needed. What 
issues, concerns or problems do staff members want to address"^ What does your 
organization hope to accomplish through diversity training? 

♦ Define specifically the issue(s) that the training should address. 
Is the purpose of training to: 

• develop personal awareness and communication skills? 

• resolve conflict? 

• unravel personal prejudice? 

• recognize institutional oppression"? 

work to change inequities and harmful practices and policies? 
^ gather strength, support and perspective through others who share common 
experience? 

• gain knowledge about other cultures? 

• other issues? 

♦ Make sure the entire staff agrees upon the purpose of the training. Often, staff 
members will have different definitions of what is needed to "address diversity." 
Taking time to hear various perspectives will result in a better definition of the 



♦ Set a realistic schedule for training. Remember changing the way people think 
and act takes time. It will probably take more than a single workshop to eradi- 
cate personal prejudice and bring about institutional change. 

♦ Ask staff members if they know of good trainers. Invite staf-f to help select 
trainers. 

♦ Make sure trainers have experience addressing the particular issues your 
organization has identified. 

♦ Get references on trainers. This Is a crucial step since quality varies greatly. 

♦ Work with the trainers to ensure that they understand the issues facing 
your organization. 

♦ Engage all staff who participated In the training when evaluating its 
effectiveness. 
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Hiring staff who 
reflect the racial 
and ethnic 
background of 
the communities 
being served 
offers a number 
of benefits. 



B. Understand the Importance of Reflective Staffing 

Hiring staff who reflect the racial and ethnic background of the communities being served 
offers a number of irreplaceable benefits. First, these staff people often possess knowledge 
about the culture, traditions, and behavior patterns of their own ethnic group because they 
were raised in a manner similar to other group members. When working with families, this 
type of expertise (understanding the roles of various family members, cultural taboos, the 
connotations of particular body language) is invaluable to establishing trust, drawing upon 
family strengths and identifying what service might be most helpful. For example, Cher 
Vang, a community liaison who works with the Yuba County Coordinated Services Project 
in California, offers the following insight about how he, a younger man, establishes rappon 
with Hmong parents: 

"Its a cultural thing. In the Hmong culture, younger kids don't talk to older 
people. I don't expect to speak over their heads. Most of the time 1 will talk myself 
down. And most of the parents will call me *Son' anyway Thats why 1 can calm 
the parents down. 1 don't yell at them the way the [white] Americans do." 

By speaking in a respectful manner, Cher Vang avoids offending the older Hmong and 
opens the door for a productive discussion of the issues affecting their children. 

Second, sharing a particular racial or ethnic background helps staff to be more sensitive 
to particular issues because there is a high likelihood that they have faced similar situations. 
Such staff may identify issues earlier than staff who have not had similar experiences. For 
example, one Asian social worker we interviewed voiced his concern that the teachers in a 
school — none of whom are Asian — rarely referred Asian students to the school-linked 
services program until just before they were about to graduate to the next grade level . At that 
late stage, the teachers had suddenly noticed that the Asian students were falling far behind 
grade level in their reading. In such a situation, a staff worker who shares the ethnic 
background of the students can be an invaluable resource. By not accepting the "model 
student" myth, s/he can better spot early warning signs and identify family members who 
may be able to support the students. 

Santa Ana School District administrator Lucinda Hundley was involved in the efforts of 
one school-linked services initiative to hire staff who reflected the cultures and languages of 
the families served, in this case. Latinos, African Americans and Asians in Santa Ana. She says: 

"We were deliberate in wanting to hire staff that were of the culture and language 
of the dominant [Latino] community. Three of our five social workers are of the 
dominant [Latino] culture and of the dominant language [Spanish] of our parent 
population. If we could have had an Asian stall* member, we would. Our 
coordinator is African American. She brings the sensitivity based on her own 
experiences as a minority and has almost an intuitive sense of how to address 
issues of diversity " 

This reference to the sensitivity of the African American coordinator also demoastratcs 
that sharing similar experiences — such as racial discrimination — can increase a penion's 
awareness of the challenges facing other minority groups. 

Third, appearance matters. When people sec a staff person from their ethnic 
background , it isoftcn taken as a favorable indicator of how w oil a program responds lo their 
concerns. In fact, some administrators told California Tomorrow that hiring an African 
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American was aitical to assuring African Americans in their communities thai the programs 
would be responsive to their needs. Jacob Moody; director of the Balboa High School Teen 
Health Clinic in San Francisco, said, 

"We couldnt deliver services without a mullK thnic staff. The kids need to see 
someone with whom they can identify, someone who pulls them in." 

Conversely the absence of staff from a particular ethnic group, despite its lan;c 
representation in a community can create suspicions of discrimination by the employer. Stall 
who reflect the ethnicity of the communit)' also serve as important role models for children 
and youth — living proof that success is possible. 

In several sites we visited, concerns over staff eth'-.tcity became most intense during the 
process of selecting a director. To some extent, these concerns mirror the ones raised above. 
But in the case of choosing a director, fundamental issues of power arise. Hiring a white 
director to run a program that serves mainly ethnic minorities can be interpreted as simple 
replication of larger societal patterns of inequitably distributed power and resources. The 
situation is exacerbated if those who make the hiring decision also fail to reflect the ethnicity 
of the community being served. 

On the other hand, it is important to recognize that appearances can be decei\ing. 
Sometimes people fail to make crucial distinctions between ethnic groups perceived by the 
larger society to fall under the same broad racial category For example, at one site we visited, 
we heard about how the police department hired a Mien police officer in lecognition of the 
need to reach out to a burgeoning Southeast Asian community But most of the families in the 
area are Hmong, who had a histor)- of conflict v/iih the Mien while both groups were in Asia. 
The Hmong would have an extremely difficult time trusting a Mien officer 

Similarly service provider:; often do not realize that Latinos and African Americans also 
represent a wide range of ethnicities. Thus, those working with new or unfamiliar ethnic 
groups must ask questions and seek advice rather than make assumptions. In the case of the 
Hmong, some preliminar)' inquiries to a Hmong cotnmunity leader or a community-based 
organization that serves them may have resulted in a more appropriate choice o! officers. 

Finally hiringand retaining stall who rellect the racial and ethnic background of the client 
community can improve families' abilities to access and use services, therefore contributing 
to better outcomes. Staffing is not the only factor in improving outcomes for families, but it 
is an extremely important one. 

Hiring ethniailly and linguistically rcllective staff was a major concern of all seven 
collaborative program sites that California Tomorrow visited. We also sur\'eyed 98 collabo- 
rative elTorLs in the state. We used sur\'ey information to assess how frequently these 
progran^s, in general , were hiring people who reflected the racial and linguistic backgrounds 
of the children and families ser\'ed. Ifacollaborative indiaued that it ser\'ed a particular racial 
group, we assessed whether or not it employed at least one stalT person from that Si\ine racial 
background. 

Our results showed thai the large majority of collaborative programs serving whites or 
1 utinos had at least one stalf person of the Si\me racial background. However, the match was 
less successful for other racial/ethnic groups. While 67% of the programs served African 
American- only 33% had at least one African American sUalT person. Asian/l\acilic Islanders 
were scrwd by ^ V)^> o! the programs, but only 2(^% had at least one Asian/Pacilic Islander 
staff person. Native Amenaxn stall were virtually non-existent. (See Figure I) 
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Figure 1. Percentage of programs serving children, youth or families 
from a given racial group that also employ staff from that same group 





Percentage of collaborative programs serving a given racial/ethnic group 



□ Percentage of collaborative programs serving a given racial/ethnic group 
AND have at least one staff member from that racial/ethnic group 



Figure 2. Percentage of programs that have directors from the same 
racial background as that of the largest racial group served 




White Asian/ Black Latino Native 

Pacific Islander American 



■ Percentage of collaborative programs in vlfl^h a given racial/ethnic 
group is the largest group served 

□ Percent collaborative programs that have directors from the same 
racial background as that of the largest racial group being served 





We also investigated whether collaboratives tended to hire directors from the same racial 
background as that of the largest racial group being served. Again, the results varied by 
group. (See Figure 2) Of the 20 collaboratives in which whites made up the largest racial 
group, 16 of the directors were white. Of the 16 programs in which African Americans 
predominated, 8 employed directors who were African American. Of the 10 collaboratives 
serving mostly Asians, only 4 had Asian directors. The greatest discrepancy occurred for 
Latinos. Of 41 collaboratives that named Latinos as the largest ethnic group served, only 12 
had Latino directors. 



Note: The authors would like to acknowledge the limitations of the terms "race " and 
''racial" and the controversy over precisely which ones are appropriate (e.g. 
Hispanic vs. Latino, or white vs. Anglo), Use of the term *'race" is often criticized 
because it implies a clear-cut biological basis for making a distinction that science 
has failed to prove. The term also fails to acknowledge the growing number of 
bi racial or multiracial people in American society. These terms do, however, reflect 
the way cur society currently tends to categorize people. In our original suivey, we 
asked collaborative Programs for the specific ethnicity as well as general racial 
background of children/families and staff. But many respondents were unable to 
indicate specific ethnic backgrounds. Consequently, when we conducted our analy- 
sis, we have found it necessary to rely upon the broad, socially constructed racial 
categories originally used by the census: white. Latino, Asian Pacific Islander, 
African American and Native American. While we recognize that race is not the 
same as ethnicity, this report does etssume that race serves as a general indicator of 
a person's ethnic and cultural background. 



C. Look Beyond Race and Ethnicity 

Hiring staff who reflect the community remains critical. But it is also imporuint to keep in 
mind that race and ethnicity are only part of the equation. The fact that a staff person 
originates from the same ethnic background as a particular group offers no guarantee that he 
or she knows how to work with such clients. Culture is not just a function of race and 
ethnicity, but is influenced by many factors, including level of acculturation to mainstream 
society and socioeconomic status. One Latina administrator we interviewed shared the 
following story: 

"I know of a program which was founded and administered by a young, 
attractive American-born woman who looks Mexican but is not fluent in 
Spanish. Real gaps exist between her and the immigrant moms v/ith whom she 
works. These women, who are mostly Spanish speakers and housewives, have 
had very different life experiences. Although this woman has contributed a lot 
in terms of resources, she just docs not fit in. As the founder and chief fundraiser 
of the organization, she expects to be treated as a leader and l)e praised for her 
efforts. However, the other mothers think she is very "aggressive;" they are 
threatened by her looks and manner, llalher than opening their arms to her, the 
mothers have bonded together and closed her out." 



Equipping Agency Staff to Work with Diverse Populations 



When a staff 
person comes 
from a different 
racial background 
than a client, 
establishing trust 
often requires 
compassion and 
perseverance. 



Likewise, several people we inieniewed said that they have seen some of the most 
alienating,condescendingbehavioriowardsminoritiesexhibitedby thoseofthe same ethnic 
background , but of higher class or professional status. One white administrator v/ith astrong 
community organizing background iisscrted* 

^'Culture and language is not just a matter of ethnic background; it is also a mailer 
of your profession or system. Let me sec if I can say this v/ithout being olTensive: 
Is a professional black mental health worker more culturally competent with a 
black, southeast San Diego drug dealer than 1 am? Part of me says no — that a 
black or Hispanic middle -class person with a professional degree has their own 
cultural disconnects — particularly if they have never lived in a barrio or a very 
low-income area. We have yet to learn to talk about differences among economic 
culture, family culture, ethnic culture, or the culture of a particular country or 
how all of them intermingle." 

Instead of race or ethnicity, a better sign of common cultural heritage is whether a staff 
person grew up in the same geographic community under similar economic conditions as 
the children and families ser\'ed. During our lite visits, we found that individuals who fit this 
description were tremendous assets. An excellent example is Glen Harris, Yuba County 
probation olTicer and staff coordinator of the Yuba County Coordinated Ser\nce Council, an 
initiative that primarily targets poor white children. Like the youngsters, Harris is also white, 
but the reason he has good rapport v/ith them stems more from his socioeconomic 
background and bail ties. Honest and hardworking, Harris is the product of a poor, white 
working-class family that, like many others 'in the community, originally migrated to 
California from the Oklahoma diLstbowl. He has dwelled in Yuba County all his life. Having 
lived in poverty and worked in ihe fields, Harris is intimately aware of the challenges facing 
many of the children in his program. Rather than condemning them for coming to school 
dirty or smelly, Harris points out that many live in homes without running water or washing 
machines. He worries that teachers who do not understand '^^udents' home conditions 
som.ctimes Si\y things that degrade the children in front of their peers. At the same time, 
Harris intimate knowledge of the comnumity allows him to uip into his informal network 
of friends and resources for help 

On the other hand, while shared cultural heritage or similar socioeconomic/geographical 
backgrounds can he very important, absence of these factors does not indicate that a person 
vA\] be unable to develop a healthy helping relationship with a child or family. Rachel Lodge, 
director of the California Healthy Start Field OITice, says: 

"Obviously if I share a familys cultural background, I will have a much better 
appreciation for what they Ye about. If 1 dont, then 1 need to learn a lot more. 
Depending on how close their experience is to my own, its going to take a 
shorter or longer amount of lime lo understand their issues, Ftoih the familys 
perspective, it is easier if 1 am familiar to them. But 1 guess Ld like to think that, 
regardless of whether one is from the group, its possible to work together 
elfec lively." 
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When a stall" person comes from a difrerenl racial background than a client, esuiblishing 
trust often requires conipassicn and perseverance. One Latina project director told us: 

"Though we say that we ain work with ever)'one, the reality is that people have 
those with whom they feel more cornfortahle. 1 have had to work hard to prove 
myself to the four Afriain American parents who are working here becaiuse they 
were checking me out all the lime. 1 went into a period of being tested — 
whether I was about what I was saying 1 was about." 

Another consultant wc inler\newed, Kathcrmc Armstrong, has had similar experiences. 
When she began helping one predominantly minority community to develop a plan for 
reforming sennces to children and families, she claims she immediately felt a great deal of 
distrust from them. Reflecting back to the situation she said, '1 looked like a slereotypioil 
white person. 1 felt that people were questioning ni)' right to be in the room," Nonetheless, 
Annstrong felt that over lime, she was able to build trust by being honest about the situation 
and not taking ofTensc, an approach she felt was crucial: 

"I was comfortable acknowledging my status. 1 would ask, 'Would the commu- 
nity be comfortable having a white person do this?* Second, 1 was persistent; I 
just didn't go away So often, the community has seen people come to their 
community to get something from them, and then disappear. Third, 1 tried to 
listen and only give infonnation that was pertinent or relevant. I tried not to give 
unsolicited ad vice. And then 1 did a lot of work on their behalf. 1 wrote proposals; 
I made connections with other programs; 1 followed through on assignments — 
I tried to provide a lot of support." 

In many ways, all individuals wlio work with lamilics need to be prepared to establish 
bonds of trust across gaps of culture and race. Fiven when an organizi\tion has diverse stafl', 
it may not always l^e |x)ssible or desirable to match stall and families by ethnicity 

5k)metimes, a family may prefer to wc,»-k with a staff member from a different ethnic 
background. For example, a child or teen might like to talk to an adult about an extremel)' 
sensitive issue, such as drug abuse or an unwanted pregnancy The young [XTSon might 
believe that confidentiality ain be better safeguarded if he or she works with someone from 
a dilTerent background . Perhaps a youth or a family might simply be more comforuible with 
a staff member of a different background because of personal characteristics, such as style of 
interaction or particular expertise. Whether a client prefers l:>cing assigned to a scr\'ice 
provider of the same ethnic heritage depends on a wide range of factors, including how 
comfortable the client feels about operating in a cross-cultural context. 

Two sites we visited allowed clients to indicate whether they preferred to work with a staff 
person of the s*-nie ethnic background — a choice that makes services more consumer- 
driven, (See Sacramento profile on page 65) 

One issue worth further exploration is how much the nature oi the seiMce should 
influence matching of ethnicity or cultural awareness between a worker and a family Tor 
example, employing a worker steeped in the cultural and linguistic nuances of a particular 
ethnic group may be crucial if the jcjb entails hc»nie visits. But in other situations, it may be- 
more important to find a person with a certain set of technical skills (e.g. knowledge of 
medical procedures) than to find someone who shares the family's cultural background. 



All individuals who 
w ork with families 
need to establish 
bonds of trust 
across gaps of 
culture and race. 
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Figure 3. Percentage of collaborative programs whose 
clients represent one or more language groups 
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Figure 4. Percentage of collaborative programs whose staff 
can speak one or more languages 
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D. Don't Underestimate the Critical 
Importance of Language 

The ability of stafTtocommunicatc directly with 
children, youth and fainilics is crucial. Without 
a common language, families cannot ask ques- 
tions or raise concerns. Nor can staff easily 
assess client needs and resources or provide 
advice. Therefore, employers who hire stalf 
who reflect the clients' ethnicities must also 
make a coascientious effort to find workers 
who speak the clients languages as well. 
l:lhnicil\\ culture, and language are integrally 
connected, but they are not interchangeable. 

According to our survey of collaborative 
programs, only 4% serve clients who speak 
Hnglish oi\ly The other 96% scr\'e clients who 
speak languages other than English. Of these 
programs, some had two to three languages 
represented among their clientele. But signifi- 
cantly, a majority of programs serve four or 
morc liinguiige groups. (See Figurc3) Foralmosiall 
collaboralives, commitment to providing clients 
with access to services requires that staff mem- 
bers be able to work in multilingual settings. 

But clearly, more strides need to be made in 
hiring bilingual staff. Only 14% of the 
collaboratives surveyed had staff who collec- 
tively spoke four or more languages; 18% had 
staff who spoke three or more languages; 45% 
had stall who spoke two or more languages, 
and among 23% only one language was spoken 
by staff. (See Pigurc 4) 
Given this shoruige of bilingual slafl'. it is hardly surprising that many collaboratives 
reported language barriersasasignificantcominunication problem. Of the 88 programs that 
responded lo the survey question about language obstacles, a vast majority 91%, indicated 
son^iC difficulty in communicating with youth because these clients spoke a language other 
than Fnglish. Almost one out of five programs said they had trouble communicating wath 
half or more of the children they ser\'e. (Sec Tigure 5) 

liinguage barriers arc even more serious for parents. When the survey asked 
collaboratives if they ever had dilliculty communicaimg \silh parents becxuise these clients 
spoke a language other than T.nglish, 9'5% of responding programs said yes. (See Figure 6) 
Furthermore, ^0% of programs estimated that language barriers existed with one-quarter lo 
one-half of parents; 29% ol i)rograms re[x>rtcd difliculiy in communicating with half or more 
of the parents served. 

Other (han Imglish. the languages most comiiKMily sp(^ken by chiklrcn and families were 
Spanish, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Chinea\ Tagalog, Hmong and Korean. Ability to work 
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Figure 5. Percentage of collaborative programs serving children and 
youth who speak a language other than English and who have 
difficulty communicating in English 
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with families in their home language varied 
according to linguistic group. Faring best were 
collaboratives that served Spanish speakers: 
69% percent of these programs employed at 
least one Spanish- speaking siafT person. In con- 
trast, fewer than 1 5% of the collaboratives that 
served other minority language groups had any 
staff who could speak that same tongue, (See 
Figure 7 on page 56) 

Too many agencies underestimate the im- 
portance of employing or training professionals 
who can communicate directly with families in 
their native tongues. Instead, agencies often rcly 
on translators. But in many cases, translation 
may not be enough to assist a non-English 
speaking family to the fullest. ConvcrsiUions 
may involve specialized terms unfamiliar to the 
translator. The presence of a third party can 
impede a professionals ability to put a family at 
case, particularly if confidential information is 
being sought. As described in the profile of San 
Diego New Beginnings on page 91 , hiring cul- 
turally appropriate staff who speak cl ients' home 
languages is critical to elTective outreach and 
service deliver)'. 

Sometimes staff members tr)' to ov ercome a 
language barrier by asking a youngster to trans- 
late for his or her parents. But thib tactic can 
involve the child in what should be strictly an 
adult discussion and thereby exacerbate an al- 
ready stressful power imbalance within the fam- 
ily Many immigrant parents find themselves 
losing their authority once they arrive in the 

U.S. because they are forced to rcK' upon their children, who have adapted m.uch more 
quickly to the language and cultui- Furthermore, as illustrated by one of the scenarios that 
open this report, youngsters may not always \yi reliable translators. 

While the ideal is to employ a professional who speaks the home language of the family 
this may not always be possible, gi\'cn the diversity of languages spoken. Inevitably, many 
human service orgiinizations will need to continue relying upon translators. Those who do 
so, however, should heed the importance of finding qualified translators because good 
translation isan acquired skill that transcends lluency in two languages. 1 Aicy Trujillo, Project 
Coordinator of the Denver Family Resource Schools, explains: 

"An effective translator becomes a pr.dner with the lamilics for whom she 
translates... .If she comes acn^ss as loo piofessicMial and alienates the family there 
is no trust or bonding and there is still a ^ap between systems and the lamily" 
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Figure 6. Percentage of collaborative programs sen/Ing parents 
who speak a language other than English and who have difficulty 
communicating In English 
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Vvhile it is ofteri appropriaie for translators to resuue the provnders question in a moiie 
sensitive manner, they must take great care to translate the familys response accurately. 
Translators mast not impede the professionals' work by failing to pass critical information 
along to the family or by giving professionals their interpreuition of a situation rather than an 
exact translation of what a family has said. The accompanying list on page 58 offers tips on 
how agencies can use translators effectively 

In addition, an agencys translated written materials should be age- and reading-level 
appropriate, as well as culturally appropriaie. One way to ensure that translations are 
idiomatic and accurate is to have one person translate the materials from English to the other 
language, then have a second person translate back into English. 

E. Provide Leadership to Address Diversity 

As the preceding sections demonstrate, making changes at the line staff le\^l is critical to 
ensuring that services are appropriate for diverse populations. However, it is important to 
move beyond line staff to the heads of agencies, who play crucial leadership roles. Because 
top administrators set the vision and atmosphere for their departments, they can give a clear 
signal that diversity is important through their words and actions. Without their leadership, 
innovative efforts to provide culturally and linguistically appropriate services may not 
succeed due to opposition from mid-managers or Ime staff. For example, Penelope Clarke, 
Sacramento County Director of Human Assistance, played a critical leadership role in 
ensuring that all managers and line staff went along with new and highly conlroversial special 
skills job classifications for language and culture. (See Sacramento County profile on page 
65) Along with leadership skills, administrators must also have the management skills to 
work with a diverse staff. 



Figure 7. Collaborative programs: The language gap between staff and clients 
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F. Equip Administrators 
to Promote Diversity 

Equipping administrators with the skillslo man- 
age a diverse staff is a pressing issue. Although 
staffing in collaborative programs is not yet fully 
reflective of the communities served, it has al- 
ready become relatively diverse. Highty-fivc per- 
cent of the collaborative programs surveyed 
employ staff from two or more ethnic groups. 
(See Figure 8) 

This staff diversity has significant implica- 
tions for how an organization is administered 
and managed. It calls for all administrators — 
agency heads and mid-level managers — to 
develop skills to: 1) draw upon the strengths of 
diverse employees, and 2) promote cross- 
cultural understanding among staff. 

It is important to emphasize that mid-managers also need to develop these abilities. Mid- 
managers are often overlooked in discussions to reform systems, even though they arc 
responsible for overseeing line staff, programs and services. Failure to pay attention to the 
role of mid-managers in creating change can result in their resistance to new approaches 
taken by line staff. The following section discusses how mid-managers and agency heads can 
promote diverse strengths and cross-cultural understanding within their departments. 

1. Recognize and Draw Upon Diverse Strengths 

Administrators who hope to foster culturall)' appropriate services must promote the sharing 
of staff members various knowledge and strengths. But it is not easy to establish an 
environment in which diverse staff Ciin teach each other how to work effectively with 
different ethnic populations, as well as alert co-workers to possible cultural taboos. Diversity 
creates new and difTerent demands on administrators and managers. Without leadership and 
commitment, staff is left to struggle individually to intwx diversity into the organizational 
agenda. Such situatioas can lead to burn-out and resentment on the part of staff who take the 
initiative to increase the agencys responsiveness. 

For managers, a diverse staff often means that a single approach to geuing a Job done no 
longer exists. When a Utina pays a home vasit to a Latino family she is likely to ask different 
questions and attune to different issues than her African American colleague who visits an 
African American home. 

Both workers' effectiveness in establishing rapport is directly related to the fact that they 
adopt different approaches. When Steve Hamai of the luust Bay Asian Youth Center scr\'ed as 
the manager of the Real Alternatives Program, a multiethnic collaborative aimed at drug and 
alcohol prevention, he found that: 

"As a manager, 1 had to be able to trust that my staff was doing their best. I did 
not believe 1 could tell my African American or Latino staff about how to work 
with families from their communities. For many supc^r\'isors, this kind of kx^sc 
managerial role feels extremely uncomfortable." 



Figure 8. Percentage of collaborative programs that employ staff 
from one, two, three or four ethnic groups 
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When diversity is the norm, managers may not always be able to rely on their personal 
methods to gauge whether a slafT person is relating to clients in an appropriate manner. 
Instead, managers could develop new systems of assessment in which staff members are 
evaluated by results, as opposed to whether they adhered to a particular approach. In this 
case, the outcome should be mutually agreed upon and clearly understood. Such a system 
can allow stafT the flexibility to determine the most appropriate approach. Other strategies 
include assessing whether clients' access to and utilization of services has increased and 
regularly asking clients for their evaluations of workers. 

2. Promote Cross-Cultural Understanding 

Staff members, by virtue of their diversity often define job responsibilities and appropriate 
professional behavior in differing ways. Some may think efficiency and speed are essential to 
any task, while others believe it is more important to focus on the relationship-building 



Ideas for Working Effectively 
with Translators 

♦ Orient translators to your program's philosophy and purpose. 

♦ Let the translator know how your agency wants families to be treated: with 
respect, without judgment, etc. 

♦ Be sure the translator understands the importance of accurately translating 
information provided by the family, without softening oi editing it. 

♦ Be aware that a single language (e.g. Chinese) can often encompass several 
dialects. Make sure the translator is fluent in the specific dialect spoken by the client. 

♦ Review any technical terms with the translator to make sure s/he understands 
and is prepared to translate them. 

♦ Inform the translator of the meeting's purpose and of any potentially sensitive 
topics that may arise. 

♦ Ask the translator whether s/he is concerned about the cultural appropriateness 
of any of the information or questions to be translated, particularly if sensitive 
topics, such as abuse, severe illness or sexuality will be discussed. Work with the 
translator to figure out how to best present that information to the family 

♦ Be aware of situations in which information of a sensitive nature would make it 
inappropriate to use a translator who is a family member, or is of the opposite sex, 
or a different age. If in doubt, ask the family if they would feel comfortable with a 
particular person translating. 

♦ Allow time for the translator to establish rapport with the family. 

♦ Debnef with the translator after speaking with the family. 
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aspects of a particular activity. Or stafl' may have different ideas about how concerns should 
be communicated. While some cultures tend to rely upon overt expression of their feelings, 
others may emphasize more understated approaches. Unchecked, these differences of 
opinion and misunderstandings can create tension and resentment among staff. 

How administrators and managers handle potential misunderstandings has a powerful 
impact on the overall climate of an ofTicc, Consider the experience related to us by one 



"During one stafT meeting, the discussion started getting a little heated. One of 
the African American staff was really pushing for a confrontation. The two 
lininos — we were both approaching it from a ver)' different perspective. But, 
I didn't say, 'Because youYe black, this is how you want to approach it.' I said, 
'Because we Ye Latino, its interesting that its the two Latinas who are looking for 
a more diplomatic way to deal with this. It may be that our cultural style is not 
comfortable with the approach thats being recommended,' But it is hard. I really 
felt that I was stepping out on a limb, but I felt that 1 had to make something clear 
so that {people weren't feeling attacked personally. I had to point out that maybe 
we just had different levels of comfort with different strategies because of our 
cultures." 

Recognizing these issues, Connie Bussc, director of the New Beginnings Center at San 
Diego's Hamilton Elcmentar)' School, feels it is licr responsibility to foster an atmosphere of 
respect and accepuince among her multiethnic, multidisciplinary staff. She creates opportu- 
nities for staff members to discuss their backgrounds in ways that honors each of their 
traditions. For example, during sUifT lunches, she encourages employees to talk about their 
livesand and how each personsculture and upbringing have shaped them. Such discussions 
are a non-threatening, enjoyable slrateg)' for giving stafT greater insight into why their co- 
workers hold particular beliefs or act in certain ways. 

Despite the most thoughtful leadership, conflict and misundersuindings arc still bound 
to occur within organizations. Therefore, creating forums to hel^ staff tx:tter understand one 
another, as well as developing group norms for promoting constructive discussions, are 
crucial elements for helpmg a diverse suilT work i\s a team to ser\'e children, youth and 
families. (See Guidelines for Managing Conflict in Diverse Organizations on page 60) 

The ability to discuss and resolve conflicts is a critical element of effective management 
in any organization. But it is perhaps even more important when a diverse group is engaged 
in an effort to reform human services. These reforms dramatically alter how agencies have 
typically operated , By themselves, such changes am create confusion and ambiguity for stall 
Racial, cultural and linguistic diversity, as well as differing professional backgrounds, add 
another layer of complexity. In this ambiguous atmosphere, managers need to work with 
staff in discerning whether problems stem from racial or cultural rooLs, differing professional 
ixrspectives, or are related to other types of organiz;Uional changes. Sometimes, problems 
reflect a combination of these factors. Dcterminmg the sourcc(s) ofa conflict is essential to 
developing an appropriate solution. 

One final consideralicMi remains in equipping agencies to work Vvith multicultural 
populations: diversifying agency leadership. 



Creating forums 
to help staff better 
understand one 
another, as well as 
developing group 
norms for promot- 
ing constructive 
discussions, are 
crucial elements 
for helping a 
diverse staff worfe 
as a team. 
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Dixerse leadership 
provides evidence 
that the organiza- 
tion truly \alues the 
contributions of 
people from all 
backgrounds at the 
highest le\'els of 
decision-making. 



G. Diversify Management 

While the bulk of this chapter has discussed diversity among staff who work directly with 
families, the importance of diversity at all organizational levels should not be underesti- 
mated. Ethnic diversity among managers offers a number of benefits 

First, such pluralism can strengthen management by increasing the diversity of manage- 
ment styles. Culture and gender often influence how a person manages an organization 
(democratic vs. authoritarian; fomial vs. infomial; emotional vs. stoic.) Some employees 
respond more positively to one style over another. Some styles arc more appropriate in 
certain situations than others. Having a range of management styles provides the flexibility 
to handle a wider variety of situations. 

Second, ethnic diversity increases the chances that the management team v/ill be able to 
understand staff issues aiid concerns. For example, employees who have experienced much 
racial discnminaiion are likely to be extremely sensitive to situations m which they believe 
they are not getting the same treatment as a colleague of a difl'crenl race, even if the reason 
behind the difl'erential treatment is absolutely unrelated to race. Managers with similar lilc 
experiences can help fellow administrators, who may be less aware, to anticipate and 
understand these situations. 

Third, diverse leadership is an important demonstration of an organiziUions commit- 
ment to diversity It provides evidence that the organization truly values the contributions of 
people from all backgrounds, even at the highest levels of decision- making. Moreover, when 
an elTective management team is ethnically diverse, it also models for the suifT and the 
community that power can be shared across racial lines. EthniaiUy diverse management 
increases the likelihood that management v/ill have the skills and [XTsonal insights to draw 
upon the strengths of diverse staff and promote cross-cultural understanding. 
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Guidelines for Managing Confict 
in Diverse Organizations* 

Programs seeking to reform ser\1ces for children are not alone m attempting to meet the 
challenges of managing an e'.hnicilly diverse staff. Organiziitioas nationwide, from 
small non-profit agencies to large corporations, are grappling with similar issues. 

In the private sector, companies face the challenge of shifting "From Affimiative 
.Action to Alfimiing Diversity," R. Roosevelt Thomas wrote in the the March/April 1 990 
issue of the Haiyaid Business Review. To Ix: comjxtitive. he s;iid. companies must move 
beyond simply hiringa diverse work force to developing managers capable of drav/ing 
tipon the strengths of those diverse ranks to obtain a better product. 

Moreo\'er, u'hen Xerox, one coir.pi\n>' thiU Thomas dcscTilx^d. began examining how to 
mi\nage a diverse worWotre, a more fundamenUil p»-oblem was discovered: a general lack ol 
skills in managing anyone, much less people vvea* quite dilierent from onesell. 

in the article, "Honoring Diversity: Problems and Possibilities for Staff and Organi- 
zations; Marge Carter disctussed similar issues in managing child care centers. One 
approach she suggested for maintaining trust and open Imesof communi<:ation among 
diverse stall is to develop a set of agreements on h(nv to handle ptUential areas ol 
conllict. These agreemenLs can be invaluable in helping stall a\'oid jtidgmental. 
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defensive reactions so that criticisms can result in constructive outcomes. Below are the 
specific points developed by Carters staff: 

Staff Agreements and Approaches to Criticism when Agreements Are Broken 

1 . We will each have an attitude of flexibility and cooperation in our work here, 
thinking of the needs of others and the group, along with our own needs. 

2. We will each carry a full share of the workload, which includes some extra 
hours outside our work schedule (e.g. parent conferences, meetings, planning and 
preparation of activities, recordkeeping, progress reports) 

3. We will each communicate directly and honestly with each other. We will be 
respectful and honorable in our interactions. 

4. When problems or difficulties related to our work arise, we will address them 
rather than ignore or avoid them. 

5. We will all be informed of significant problems that affect the program. These 
will be communicated in person as soon as possible and in v/riting as necessary. 

6. We understand that it is appropriate to seek help from the director on sensitive 
or difficult issues, 

7. When necessar)', we will use a criticistn/self-criticism decision process to 
identify attitudes and behaviors that arc negatively affecting our agreements. 

Criticism/Self-Criticism Process: 

To investigate and educate so that we continue to adhere to our agreements. 

Questions to ask oneself before giving a criticism: 

1 . Is my criticism based on investigation or on assumption? 

2. What is the most important element of the criticism? Secondary? 

3. What is my side of the problem, my responsibility or my contribution to it? 

4. What are my disguises that keep me from being criticized? 

5. Is my criticism intended to hurt or attack, or is it to educate? 

6. How are our agreements hurt or helped by what 1 am criticizing? 

7. How can I play a concrcie, positive role in helping the other person change? 

8. What clianges do 1 need to make in myself? 

Stating a criticism: 
When you do...l feel... 

It hurts our agreements because... There fore 1 want you to... 
In the future 1 will behave dilTerently by... 

Investigative discussion of the criticisir.: 

Why do you feel thai way? What happened? 

What other things were going on? (objective thing happening, feelings) 
What is the main thing that needed to happen here? 



• Reference: Marge Carter, "Honoring Diversity: Problems and Possibilities for Staff 
and Organizations" in Alike and Different: Exploring Our Humanity with Young Children. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Implications of Diversity 
for Institutional Change 
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Often, a charisniaiic individual uses his or her expcriise lo improve a program or 
services. Bui if such changes are not insiiiuiionalized, iheir impact will be limited, 
lasting only as long as the charismatic leaders term or confined only to certain 
activities. In the long run, addressing issues of diversity requires changing institutional 
policies and practices so that they promote rather than inhibit the development of responsive 
programs. 

Unfortunately, the experiences of many who work with children and families show that 
new approaches to service deliver)', hinng or training often run into barriers imposed by the 
system. These obstacles range from lack of appropriate pre-service training to limitations 
created by personnel rules and regulations, to the restrictions of the current fragm.ented 

categorical funding streams. 

The current movement to reform systems recognizes 
the need for institutional change throughout the broad 
spectrimi of agencies that create the current service deliv- 
ery system. Such agencies range from those that work 
directly with children and families (e.g. schools, public 
departments of health, social scr\aces or probation) to the 
institutions that prepare the people employed in those 
agencies. By arguing that diversity requires re -examination 
of policies and practices in all sectors, the reform move- 
ment ofl'ers an opportunity to improve how issues of 
diversit)' are addn:ssed. 

This chapter examines various types of institutional 
changes that could promote the provision of culturally and 
linguistiailly appropriate services. These include: revamping in-ser\ace and pre-service 
training, re -examining personnel rulesand regulalions,adoptingnewstrategies for financing 
services, and fostering continual evaluation of practices through outcomes accountability 

A. Revamp In-Service and Pre-Service Training 

Staff development plays an important role m equipping employees to adopt the culturally 
and linguistically appropriate practices discussed in Chapter 3. Stall development is one of 
the most frequently used strategics lor enhancing skills and expertise. 

But the human scmces field as a whole suffers from the absence of a systematic approach 
to stafi development. Most sites that C:alirornia Tomorrow visited had si^cifically designed 
some form of development for stall members involved in the reform elTorl. limployecs we 
inter\'iewed generally fell ihescMClivUies were imporlanl m prepannglhem forlheirjobs. But 
it was unclear how these new activities inilueneed or were coordinated with on-going 
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training within the home agencies ofslaff reallocated to collaborative elforls. Typically, staff 
development actiWties seemed to be created on a site-by-site or ad hoc basis. In order to have 
a lasting impact, policy-makers and practitioners need lo ensure that comprehensive, 
elTeclive staff development is available to ever)'one hired to work with children and families. 

On-the-job staff development is necessar)' bccaiLsc workers are not being adequately 
prepared by the universities and colleges to work in an increasingly multicultural, multi- 
disciplinar)' environment. Sid Gardner, director of the Center for Collaboration for Children, 
reminds us, "The best service integration efforts wont change the system if the universities 
keep teaching it wrong." 

Changing the situation requires going to the root of how all ser\Mce pro\aders are 
equipped to do their jobs. Universities and colleges have yet to reform their curricula to 
ensure that tomorrows teachers, social workers, nurses, and other service providers have the 
ability to work with ethnia^lly diverse populations. 

hi fact, the training that such professionals traditionally have received sometimes 
increases the likelihood that they will not adopt effective strategies. For example, initiatives 
experimenting with new forms of ser\ice deliver)- fuce the common problem of having to 
help staff overcome the agency and disciplinar)' biases that lead them to take categorical, 
rather than holistic, approaches to working with families. Sometimes, these biases also cause 
suff to discount family members' \iews, particularly if these clients are from a different 
cultural background. 

Furthermore, i nte rd isci pi inar)' collaboration is widely accepted in thcor); but in practice, 
it requires stafi to adopt wholly new ways of making decisions and developing ideas. 
Sometimes training in a particular discipline makes a staff member feel that s/he alone has 
the expertise to solve a problem. One should not underestimate the challenge of encouraging 
professionals to collaborate with others who may have ver)' different ideas about how to best 
assist families. 

Fortunately, growing attention is being paid lo pre-scr\ice training efforts. Currently 
several initiatives housed at various universities, including California State University at 
Fullerton, the University of Southern Gilifomia, and the University of Washington, are 
attempting to transform pre-ser\'ice preparation for professionals who work with families. 
These initiatives recognize the importance of preparing professionals to adopt new, cross- 
disciplinar)' ser\'ice strategies. Typioil components include: revising the core curriculum, 
encouraging faculty and students to work together on cross-disciplinar)', inter-departmental 
research projects, and creating student internships at organizations experimenting with new 
forms of service deliver)'. 

Some of these initiatives also recognize the importance of teaching professionals to work 
vviih ethnically diverse populations. IVe-service reform initiatives can promote attention to 
diversity if they: 1 ) ensure that the coir curriculum teaches studenLs strategies for working 
in culturally diverse settings, and 2) emphasize recruitment of students from communities 
that have been traditionally under-represented. 

B. Re-Examine the Current System of Personnel Rules, 
Regulations and Professional Credentials 

SlalT development and professional preparation are onl)' parts (^f the equation. Institutions 
must also rc-exaniine how ihcy make recruitment an<l hiring decisums. IradilKMial creden- 
tials and hiring rec|uiremenl5 can shut out people who may be lx\st suited for a |ob. Most of 
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"There are inherent 
barriers in public 
senice that affect 
people's ability 
to be conscious 
and responsive to 
ailture and diversity." 



the service deliver)' system »s designed to provide supprts to low-income and minority 
communiiies. but individuals who come from these places often have not had access to the 
education that would give ihem the formal qualifications typically required for staff 
positions. 

On one hand, a credential can be an important indioilor of whether a person has the skills 
to do a particular job. For example, most people would agree that it is best to be operated 
upon by a trained surgeon. On the other hand . sometimes it is debatable whether acredential 
n llecus a ]>crsons ability to i:>crform a task. Running an after-school program, listening 
sympathetically to a young person, or helpinga parent identify and gain access to resources 
are tasks that may be unnecessarily reserved for professionals > such as teachers > psychiatrists 
or social workers. Uncredentialed people have performed many of these tasks well and 
sometimes with more sensitivity than their highly credentialed counterparts. At the Vaughn 
Family Center inside a Los Angeles Unified School District elementary school, parents help 
other parents to find resources and services Parents felt it was unnecessary to have a 
credentialed social worker when they were aipable of helping one another. 

Clearly, a new balance must be struck between formal credentials and informal qualifi- 
cations to eliminate barriers against those who can provide linguistically and culturally 
appropriate care. Reflecting upon her experiences, consultant Katherine Armstrong says: 

"I'm not l'>eing naive about how difilcult this can be. 1 know of several situations 
where community people were hired and they turned out to have drugproblems 
and had to \y: let go. Sometimes, the community is made upof different factions. 
This makes it difficult. If you hire from one faction, that joerson v/ill automati- 
cally be dismissed by other groups in the community. But, I do think there 
always are neutral people. I think there always arc competent people. And I 
think that usually, if you make the right kind ^-^f etTort, you 11 find community 
leaders to hire. I'm not sure expertise is as important as someone who really 
understands and is known in the community and is trusted, and can get people 
to participate." 

Changing recruitment and hiring processes is not an easy task. It requires paying close 
attention to the iprccs that create the requirements in the first place. Expressing her 
frustration, one person interviewed said; 

"There arc inherent barriers in public scr^'ice that really affect peoples ability to 
be conscious and responsive to culture and diversity and clients. Those barriers 
arc the rules that are built into the unions' negotiations with the departments, the 
rules that have to do with civil scn^ice. We are recruiting for service integration 
teams intwii communities. For one, 1 wanted to recruit sualf who could represent 
the new immigrants and the African Ameriains, and in the other 1 wanted to 
draw upon a strong community of 1 lispanic citizeas. But there are all kinds of 
personnel rules and regulations having to do with qualificatioas, seniority, limits 
on the numIxT ol people who can be interviewed, that get in the way With 
budget ccnistramts, its really dilTicult to hire folks from the community'' 

Reiormingthc rules that guide how stall are recruited, hired, and rewarded requires 
dealing; with internal personnel regulations as well as unicni contracts. The experience 
ol Sacramento C^ninty demonstrates both the challenges and the benefits ol tackling 
these issues. 
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Sacramento County 
Language and Culture 
Job Classifications 



Responsiveness to Client Requests 

When a client walks into the Sacramento County wel- 
fare office, she will be greeted with choices that are 
unusual in the realm of public agencies. If she speaks a 
language other than English, she is matched with an 
eligibility worker or social worker who speaks that same 
tongue. If she feels more comfortable with someone 
who understands her cultural background — be it Afri- 
can American, Native American or Mexican — she can 
request a social worker skilled in working with that 
specific culture. 

This consumer-driven approach of assigning workers 
based on clients' cultural and linguistic preferences 
stems from controversial changes to Sacramento em- 
ployee classifications made nearly two decades ago. 
These special classifications, which designate social 
workers capable of working with particular cultural or 
linguistic groups, have given the welfare department 
the ability to hire and retain staff capable of serving 
the county's ethnically diverse population. 

The number of job classifications is flexible. New 
categories are added as the client makeup changes. 
Currently, the county employs special skills workers 
to assist clients from the Native American and African 
American cultures, as well as Chinese, Filipino, Japa- 
nese, Mexican/Spanish, Vietnamese, Laotian and 
Russian languages and cultures. But this form of 
service was created only after much dissension. 

Creation of Language and Culture Job 
Classifications 

The origins of these classifications reach back to the 
late 1970s. Before the passage of Proposition 13 m 
1978, the Sacramento County Welfare Department 
staffed its operation under the seniority system. In 
the event of layoffs, those with more years of work 




Children and staff at New Helvetia 

experience would be retained while those with fewer 
years would be let go. When Proposition 13 led to 
budget cuts, the welfare department was forced to 
lay off workers, beginning with those who had the 
least seniority. These workers were largely minorities 
— African American, Latino and Asian. 

The impending layoffs split the strong, united 
union. White workers with greater seniority felt that 
their years of experience should be recognized and 
the seniority system maintained. But African Ameri- 
can, Latino and Asian workers opposed the seniority 
system, charging that it would cause a disproportion- 
ate number of African Americans and Latinos to be 
laid off. Chuck Gatten, a former welfare department 
social worker, recalls those turbulent days with sorrow: 

"We were a strong union that was broken off 
in pieces. We were fighting our good brothers 
and sisters. " 

Continued on page 60 
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Sacramento continued 



The county, on behalf of the minority workers, 
went to court against the union. The county made 
two arguments: first, that the union practice of lay- 
ing off workers solely on the basis of seniority had a 
disproportionate impact on minority workers who 
were hired later than white workers; second, that 
welfare clients had special needs, linguistic and 
cultural, and deserved to have those needs addressed 
through appropriate staffing. 

The union disagreed bitterly with the county 
about using culture as the basis for special job clas- 
sifications. Much of the resistance stemmed from 
fear; establishing culture as the basis for job catego- 
ries was, at that point, equivalent to laying off white 
workers with greater seniority. The union resistance 
also involved a lot of pride. Many white workers 
believed that they could work just as effectively as 
minority workers with clients from different cultures. 

Nevertheless, the court ruled in favor of the county. 
Looking back at that decision, Chuck Gatten believes 
the court ruled in the best interests of clients: 

"I was initially on the side of the union. But I 
began questioning when I saw people f re- 
spected on the other side. I just came to 
believe that we were fighting a battle that 
was artificial. Seniority could not be the sole 
determinant of meeting client needs. Having 
the choice is what's important for people. 
Generally, it makes people comfortable to 
have someone look like them and it helps 
them get services. " 

An important outcome of the lawsuit was devel- 
opment of the job classifications that define skills 
and abilities for working with particular cultural or 
linguistic groups. Social workers in these categories 
must demonstrate their ability to communicate flu- 
ently in the required languages. They also must 
know about the cultural group's family structure, 
family roles, living environments, and history. The 
job specifications ask only for the knowledge and 
skills to work with particular cultures; workers need 



not come from the same racial background. Should 
layoffs arise again, these new job classifications 
enable the welfare department to retain workers 
capable of offering culturally and linguistically ap- 
propriate services. 

Creating the new classifications was only the 
first step in providing clients with a culturally and 
linguistically competent staff. The welfare depart- 
ment also had to ensure that qualified workers were 
actually hired and accepted by other staff. 

Today, Penelope Clarke, director of the Depart- 
ment of Human Assistance (the Welfare 
departments new name), works hard to continue 
recruiting qualified candidates. Going beyond tradi- 
tional graduate schools, the department actively 
recruits in various ethnic communities. Members of 
internal department caucuses, such as the Latino 
Caucus, the Asian Caucus, and the Coalition Against 
Racism (the African American caucus) also help 
recruit The department will hire on a provisional 
basis certain candidates with the potential to per- 
form well, but who have difficulties with the written 
exam. During this period, the department provides 
on-the-job training and classes for improving test- 
takingskills. The department's efforts are paying off. 
Clarke estimates that about one-quarter of her staff 
speaks a language other than English. 

The Challenges of Implementing 
the Special Skills Classification 

Clarke has had to exert strong leadership in support- 
ing the special skills categories and the importance 
of cultural diversity within the department. When 
Clarke became the director in 1991, she received 
hate mail that claimed special skills workers were 
paid more than others for doing the same job and 
that non-special skills workers were being laid off 
first due to their race. Clarke sent a clear message 
that the hate mail was unacceptable and that atti- 
tudes needed to change. Clarke stood firm and 
disciplined employees when they harassed or dis- 
criminated against co-workers. 
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other challenges arose over how to best use the 
special skills workers. Initially, a refugee bureau 
responsible for Indochinese clients was staffed en- 
tirely by Asian workers and supervisors. In time, 
Clarke came to believe that the bureau should be 
dispersed. First, she reasoned, this separate bureau 
meant that Asian clients had to come to one central- 
ized location even though they lived throughout 
Sacramento. Second, Clarke was concerned that the 
bureau's mono-racial composition had drawbacks. 
An all-Asian unit meant that line-workers did not 
need to speak much English and could rely upon 
their supervisors to translate department rules and 
regulations. These language issues limited the ex- 
tent to which staff could be transferred or promoted. 

Nonetheless, dispersing the bureau was an ex- 
tremely controversial process. The Asian workers 
suffered feelings of isolation and loneliness and 
faced significant harassment from co-workers who 
were racist or who resented the special status given 
to special skills workers. 

As time passed, special skills workers also be- 
came concerned about how the category limited 
transfer opportunities. Initially, these employees 
kept their job classification during their entire ten- 
ure as a line worker As a result, they could only be 
placed in offices where the demographics demon- 
strated a need for someone with their skills. Eventu- 
ally, the department established a new policy. 
Special skills workers are now required to keep that 
classification for only two years. Then they can take 
a regular position, provided they are willing to lose the 
benefits associated with being a special skills worker 

County-Wide Reform: An Opportunity 
to Expand the Impact of Special Skills? 

The special skills job classification has successfully 
created a large group of welfare workers capable of 
assisting linguistically and culturally diverse clients, 
but the impact on the overall department appears 
limited. The classifications affect only a portion of 



line workers and supervisors. They do not cover 
upper management and policy levels, which still fail 
to reflect the county's diversity. Also, the future of 
these job classifications remains unclear under the 
county's new system of human services. 

In 1991, the Sacramento County Board of Super- 
visors moved to develop a more client-friendly, con- 
sumer-driven approach to providing services. The 
county reorganized its health and human services 
programs into three new departments: Human Assis- 
tance; Health and Human Services; and Medical 
Assistance. The Human Services Cabinet, which is 
the main body responsible for overseeing the reor- 
ganization and other interagency issues, includes 
representatives of key county, city, public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

In addition, three demonstration sites have been 
created at the community level to test a new decen- 
tralized system of neighborhood service delivery. 
This system rests upon principles developed with 
substantial community input: strengthening indi- 
viduals and preserving the family unit; assuring ac- 
cess to human services; emphasizing personal 
responsibility and self-sufficiency; and focusing on 
prevention. Fortunately, the special skills classifica- 
tion has made it easier for the county to find quali- 
fied, ethnically diverse staff for the pilot sites. 

But questions remain. Under reorganization, the 
new Department of Health and Human Services was 
created from two sectors: nearly 600 workers from 
the original Health Department, combined with ap- 
proximately 300 protective services workers for- 
merly employed by the Welfare Department The 
County is still pondering how to create a common 
set of personnel regulations for this new depart- 
ment What happens to the special skills classifica- 
tion, which currently affects only the 300 protective 
services workers? Will it extend to all workers in 
Health and Human Services? Or will it be lost in the 
reorganization? 
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The profile of Sacramento illustrates that, particularly during this time of fiscal austerity, 
policy makers must carefully investigate the impact of seemingly race-neutral budget 
decisions concerning personnel. UyofTs according to seniority can disproportionately affect 
workers of color, however unintentional the result may be. 

Sacramento is not the only community grappling with such issues. One school district 
we \asited offered teachers early retirement in an effort to reduce costs. But the plan resulted 
in a significant reduction of African American teachers because a large majority of ihem were 
older. This loss has made it harder for schools to employ teachers who reflect the 
communilies ser\'ed. 

Obviously any decision to downsize personnel is difPicult and requires balancing a 
number of important concerns. But it is critical for policymakers to thoroughly grasp 
beforehand all the diffe mt costs they are incurring, not just monctar>' ones. Policymakers 
could use such information to modify their plans and prevent disproportionate impact on a 
particular population. For example, the school district could have simultaneously offered 
incentives to stay for teachers who could demonstrate an ability to work with African 
American students, or it could have embarked upon a district-wide strategy to increase 
recruitment of African American teachers. 



C. Re-Think How Services Are Financed 

Funding can dictate the types of services pro\qded, as well as the methods. The way the 
current system funds services plays a role in determining whether culturally and linguisti- 
cally appropriate care becomes possible. For instance, some job requirements eliminate 
culturally competent candidates because programs can be reimbursed for a service only if it 
is performed by a worker with a specific credential. The current reforin movement issues an 
imporunt call to mvestigate how funding can better support the needs of clients rather than 
agencies. 

Pan of the attention should be directed at huge caseloads, which many providers feel 
inhibit theirability to Uikeaclient-centered,empoweringapproachto services. Most line staff 
in public agencies have caseloads that frequently number in the hundreds. Often, the social 
workers job depends upon ability to demonstrate that s/he has processed a certain number 
of clients. Especially during recent layoffs and budget cuts, staff in many public agencies 
cany so many oises that they feel their jobs have been reduced to completing paperwork and 
vcrif)ang clients eligibility lor programs. There is no time to sit down with a family to ask 
members about their needs, much less develop a trusting relationship. Assessed on inputs 
(e.g. number of families processed or ser\icos pro\ided) rather than client outcomes, systems 
are generally not set up to reward or even support staff who demoastrate that they can serve 
more efiectively if they have fewer clients. Such conditions make it difficult to employ the 
strategies discussed in Chapter 3. 

Soine sites we visited addressed this problem by cutting the caseloads of staff members 
who were piloting new approaches to helping families. This strateg)' still ha:, significant 
limitations, however. Typically the public agencies redistributed the caseloads to other 
workers in the department. Often, this practice appeared to create resentment among 
workers and with the union, which perceived some workers obtaining better working 
conditions at the expense of other workers. To circumvent this problem, the Sacramento 
Department of Human Assistance finances Reduced caseloads for outstationed scxrial 
workers by asking partner agencies involved in collaborative pilot efforts (e.g school 
districts) to cover the additional cost of hinng more suH to pick up the slack. 
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These issues yield two questions worth further exploration: To what extent are reduced 
caseloads necessary for staff to implement more effective approaches to working with 
families? If smaller caseloads are essential, how can agencies create these conditions for 
greater numbers of workers? 

Categorical funding also determines what t)q3es of services aan be provided to v/hich 
families. Typically, under this system, only ceruain services and supports are reimbursable. 
But in many cases, what a family needs, or what is culturally or linguistically appropriate, 
does not qualify The following profile of San Franciscos Family Mosaic Project illustrates 
how concerns over funding led to an important new experiment aimed at fundamentally 
changing how services to children are financed. 



PROFILE 



Family Mosaic: Putting the 
Pieces Together in Partnership 
with Families 



Like his peers at other public agencies in 
San Francisco, psychologist Abner J, Boles 
III was frustrated with "the system/' 
Boles, who works in the Division of Mental Health 
and Substance Abuse, shared a deepening sense that 
the fragmented system of mental health services was 
failing children and families. 

For Boles, an African American, there was an 
even sharper awareness that current services were 
inadequate for children of color.(Of the families 
served by Family Mosaic, 87% are from communi- 
ties of color). Even if an agency hired culturally and 
ethnically diverse staff to serve young peop'e, these 
employees would still have to operate inder the 
status quo, with no means to create more ilexible or 
appropriate sen/ices. Said Boles: ''It's difficult to 
provide culturally competent services if the only 
place you can put a kid is day treatment, if the only 
thing that they can do is take a kid out of a home. " 

He and his colleagues knew that creating a more 
effective system of care for children with serious 
emotional problems and their families would require 
changing the way agencies did business. Radical 
restructuring had to happen. Not only did services 
need to become more flexible and culturally respon- 



sive, but the system of funding that determined 
those services also needed fundamental change. 

Such frustrations became the impetus for six 
public agencies in the city, ranging from the Depart- 
ment of Social Services to Community Mental 
Health, to join together to create the Family Mosaic 
project. With a four-year grant from the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, Family Mosaic began 
serving families in December 7990. 

Today, Family Mosaic clients receive services in 
a coherent, coordinated fashion. Services are flex- 
ible, family-focused, and culturally and linguisti- 
cally appropriate. All staff who work with families 
receive training about culturally specific attitudes 
towards health care and services, and parents and 
children are asked what types of services are com- 
patible with their background. In addition, because 
staff has found that traditional services are some- 
times incompatible with the cultural values and 
traditions of clients, funds have been set aside for 
non-traditional services. For example, staff created 
a "shadow" service when it noticed that some chil- 
dren were not getting to school. Adults were hired 
as "shadows" to follow a youngster to school and 
ensure that s/he gets there on time. 

These changes would have been impossible, ex- 
cept that ever since Family Mosaic began operating, 
it has steadily pursued development of a mecha- 
nism to provide for flexible funds. Currently, federal 
and state funding for services is categorical. Money 
is provided only for specified services and only to 

Continued on pa^c 70 
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clients who have fulfilled stringent eligibility guide- 
lines. Thus, creating flexible and culturally appro- 
priate services would require changing how services 
are funded. 

Family Mosaic received an extra incentive to 
create a new funding mechanism from the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, which wanted Family 
Mosaic to be more than a pilot project; the founda- 
tion was interested in having lasting impact on the 
service delivery system. It asked Family Mosaic to 
develop a long-term funding strategy to sustain the 
project beyond the four-year grant and provided the 
technical assistance to help develop a fiscal package. 

As a result, Family Mosaic created a promising 
"capitation model. " The capitation model differed 
from the traditional way mental health services are 
paid for. Under the capitation system, rather than 
agencies providing services and then billing the 
state for payment, agencies would receive payment 
from the state in advance. 

The capitation model attracted the attention of 
the Special Projects Division in the State Depart- 
ment of Health Services. The state decided to give 
Family Mosaic a set amount per child — the 
capitated rate — and Family Mosaic would manage 
the money to provide an appropriate array of men- 
tal health sen/ices at a lower cost than under the 
current system. The capitation model met both the 
state's interest in reducing the cost of mental health 
services and Family Mosaic's desire to provide ef- 
fective, appropriate and flexible care. The collabo- 
rative began its capitated payment mechanism in 
May 7993. 

Boles believed all along that if sen/ice providers 
were not hampered by funding restrictions, they 
would do a better job: "We think that there is an 
inclination for sen/ice providers to want to do what 
is appropriate, what is effective, what is right. We 
felt that categorical funding predetermines sen/ices 
and agencies, makes it difficult for staff to operate 
that way, even a culturally sophisticated staff" 
Project Planner Joanna Uribe de Mena agreed that 



""structural change doesn't come unless you change 
the way money flows and how money can be used 
and who controls it. " 

Considerable benefits have resulted The flex- 
ible funding has freed staff members to use their 
imaginations to create a comprehensive array of 
sen/ices to 'wrap around' a family in order to respond 
to individual needs. According to Clinical Director 
Miriam Martinez, "We changed a lot to best meet 
the needs of the families. " 

After receiving a referral, staff work in multi- 
disciplinary teams made up of Family Advocates and 
Family Workers to assess a child and create a plan of 
care that includes the comprehensive sen/ices and 
supports necessary to ensure better outcomes for 
that child. Referrals come from various sources: 
schools, juvenile probation, hospitals, private pro- 
viders, residential treatment facilities, health, men- 
tal health, social sen/ices, legal sen/ices, parents/ 
guardians/siblings, or the Family Mosaic Project it- 
self. Before any plan can be implemented, the 
multidisciplinar/ team works with parents or guard- 
ians to negotiate a signed approval that the services 
are needed, wanted and appropriate. 

The flexible funding also enables Family Mosaic 
to purchase culturally appropriate services from private 
providers and community-based agencies that have 
demonstrated effectiveness in serving ethnically di- 
verse communities. This avenue increases access to 
sen/ices for families that would not go to a traditional 
agency for help, even agencies such as Family Mosaic, 
which is ethnically and linguistically diverse. 

Now, Family Mosaic is working with three com- 
munity-based, ethnically specific mental health 
agencies to develop a "mini-capitation" model. 
While the community-based organizations (CBOs) 
have to invest in creating the accounting and case 
management infrastructure for the mini-capitation, 
they will benefit in the long run. Project Planner 
Uribe de Mena said, "We say to these community- 
based organizations, 'This is a model we want to 
share with you; this is a model we all think is 
important to explore m order to be able to better 
control the design of seivices.'" But she added, with 
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increasing emphasis on managed care, mini-capita- 
tion will enable the CBOs to become vendors to 
managed care entities that wish to purchase cultur- 
ally appropriate mental health services. The CBOs 
will no longer be bound by old contract models. 
"You'll be developing your ski I Is and capacities to do 
fee-for-service through this process," she tells the 
organizations. 

However, the capitation and mini-capitation ex- 
periments also carry certain risks and challenges: 
First, the move to a fee-for-service system is a big 
change for community-based organizations, possi- 
bly requiring outside expertise and financing to build 
the necessary accounting and case management soft- 
ware infrastructure. Second, projecting actual costs 
and utilization of services in the first year of the 
capitation plan is tricky Because San Francisco re- 
quires contracts for set amounts with community- 
based organizations, Family Mosaic has to 
"guess-timate" andsetaside funds. If it guesses high 
and sets aside too much, funds are tied up and can't 
be used for other services. If it guesses low, commu- 
nity-based organizations may not get their money 



quickly. Third, Family Mosaic needs to do outreach 
to develop a larger provider pool. Fourth, document- 
ing the cost savings and tracking outcomes will be 
crucial. Last, because Family Mosaic serves only the 
"high end" users — children and families who have 
not been helped through other systems — cost over- 
runs are a potential difficulty. (However, the 
capitated rate is renegotiable). 

The challenges are certainly great, but one evalu- 
ation already indicates that this new way of serving 
families is having a positive impact on severely emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Using five indicators of 
better functioning (increased school attendance; im- 
proved school performance; decreased rates of psy- 
chiatric hospitalization; decreased rates of 
incarceration; and increased family participation), 
Family Mosaic found significant improvements for 
the 175 children who had received services. 

Family Mosaic's capitation model is one example 
of how financing mechanisms can be created to make 
services more responsive and appropriate for com- 
munities, while simultaneously achieving lower cost 
for services. 



A crucial clement of the Family Mosaic strategy is the use of the "mini-capitation" model 
as an attempt to strengthen and support community-based organizations. Typically located 
in the neighborhoods where client families reside, CBOs traditionally have extensive 
experience in providing culturally and linguistically appropriate services. Partly because 
they are not subject to the rigid credential ing requirements that confine public agencies, 
CBOs are more likely to employ bilingual stafT v/ho also live in the community 

While it is true, as in any field , that some CBOs have ceased to work for the best interests 
of the community CBOs in general remain an invaluable source of knowledge and expertise. 
One challenge is to discover how funding in a reformed system of services can be used to 
increase the capacity of CBOs to pro\ade needed services and work in close collaboration 
with public agencies. 

As the services reform movement grows, it is also important to keep in mind thu 
proposed changes to current funding methods are not always viewed positively, particularly 
by community-based organizations. For example, the grov/ing focus on interagency 
collaboration has led many fundcrs, public and private, to require agencies to collaborate in 
order to receive a grant. In many ways, this new requirement is a drastic departure from the 
way many CBOs have learned to obtam funding, particularly from public sources. Many 
CBOs, originally established to scr\'e a population v/ithin a particular geographic area, have 
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learned to obtain funding by competing with each other and by working the political 
network. Established non-profits often resist collaboration because they have developed the 
power to wield resources. Knowing that funding decisioas are often based on politics as 
much as on the merits of a proposal, non-profits ensure support for funding requests by 
registering voters and seeking the election and appointment of key officials from their 
communities. Collaborative funding requirements not only change how CBOs go about 
obtaining resources, but may also compel them to work with the very groups which they 
competed against for influence over the political process. 

Some CBOs, panicularly those in ininority communities, have viewed the shift in 
funding as yet another example of people in power changing the rules of the game just as they 
learned how the play by the rules of the previous system. 

The intent of this discussion is not to suggest that funders are v/rong to encourage inter- 
agency collaboration as a means to improve ser\ices for children and families. Rather, the 
discourse illustrates the importance of engaging affected CBOs in discussions about why 
collaboration is necessary, then providing them with technical assistance and support to 
meet the new funding requirements. Safeguards are needed to prevent effective organiza- 
tions from accidentally being forced out of business because they lacked the administrative 
capacity to adapt to a changing environment. 

In a world where demographics are changing rapidly, collaboration among community- 
based organizations can help to ensure that d iverse families have access to services. CBOs can 
reap tremendous benefits as they tap into each others organizational strengths and expertise 
in working with particular populations. One consultant we interviewed told how he helped 
facilitate such a relationship. One community, as a whole, was struggling to meet the needs 
of incoming refugees from Southeast Asia. The established organization with the most 
developed organizational capacity and the lions share of funding targeted at Asians was 
staffed by ethnic Chinese whose families had lived in the United States for several 
generations. In contrast, the newer groups working with refugees were relatively unsophis- 
ticated and had far fewer contacts with funding sources. Though the process v/as not easy, 
the Chinese organization and the newer groups formed a consortium to 'capture" new 
monies targeted at refugees. The consortium was formed with the understanding that the 
Chinese organization would ser\'c initially as the lead agency and would be responsible for 
training personnel from the refugee groups in organizational administration. After two years, 
the lead agency status shifted over to the refugee community. 



D. Use Outcomes Accountability and 

Reflective Practice to Increase Attention to Diversity 

Ultimately, truly addressing diversity at the institutional level requirescreation of a system by 
which service providers continually evaluate whether their policies and practices are 
supporting the healthy development of all children and families. Furthermore, service 
providers must assess whether they are having positive impact on constantly changing 
communities. 

In Qlifornia, the pace of change is dizzying. Neighborhoods formerly populated by one 
dominant group arc now a mix of peoples — groups with different family structures and 
lan^^ua^cs. The strategics thai support one population may not work For another, or may even 
have detrimental results. Luiric (^Iscn, co-director ol Cialifornia Tomorrow, slates: 
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"Vigilance requires that we ask hard questions of ourselves and our practice. 
Vigilance requires thai we gather the daui which can tell us where our institu- 
tions are lapsing into patterns of exclusion, denial or difTerential impact." 

Holding programs responsible for outcomes achieved — not simply inputs (e.g. the 
number of families ser\'ed or the types of ser\aces pro\ided) — is one institutional change 
being advocated by the reform movement which could compel agencies to pay much closer 
attention to how well they are working v/ith diverse populations. At this time, very few 
agencies are ever held accountable in any fashion for the results they produce. 

This shift toward outcomes-based accountability is occurring for a number of reasons. 
First, this new system ofTers hope of freeing professionals from the micro-management that 
constrains their ability to respond flexibly, appropriately and creatively to the needs of each 
family. Judged by whether or not the)' achieve a particular outcome rather than how they 
provided a service, professionals would be able to modify plans and draw upon family and 
community strengths. Outcomes-based accountability could present a positive alternative to 
the restrictions of categorical funding discussed in the Family Mosaic profile. It could also 
ensure that scarce rescvarces are used wisely on programs and strategies that can prove their 
effectiveness. Over time, such evidence of efficient use of tax dollars could increase public 
confidence in government programs. 

It is important, however, to keep m mind that agencies and advocates view outcomes- 
based accountability with mixed reactions. Some support the idea, but others fear that 
outcomes measurement will be misused as a cover for further funding cutbacks. Or, as 
author Usbcth B. Schorr writes, "outcomes accountability will be used to penalize individual 
professionals, institutions, and agencies who may not be achieving hoped-for results, but are 
trying hard and doing the best they can." 

Histor)' and diversity contribute to the ambivalence over outcomes accountability 
Traditionally certain strategies have been used to assure services to populations that have 
faced discrimination. For instance, advocates in the field of education have often used 
categorical funding and restrictions on agency discretion to ensure that resources are spent 
on historically underserved populations. Federal Chapter One funding, for example, is set 
aside only for underachieving, low-income students in schools with large numbers of poor 
children. Many advocates, who have fought long, hard battles to obtain these categorical 
funding streams, are wary when discussions about outcomes accountability arise because 
they fear an erosion of protections for traditionally underserved students. 

In contrast, some aitegorical restrictions are not the products of advociicy efforts, but arc 
.administrative attempts to control costs. For example. Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) eligibility requireinenLs are designed to protect the government from 
spending money on individuals not truly in need of aid. In other programs, regulations 
control costs by allov/ing for reimbursement of only certain types of semces and support. 

Nevertheless, policymakers and practitioners can take steps to address fears that the shift 
to outcomes accountability will erode crucial protections. Certain measures can also be taken 
to assure that outcomes accountability will result in greater attention to issues of diversity 
These involve: 1 ) using data broken down by relevant aitegorics (e.g. race, gender, language 
background) to engage diverse groups in examining how agency practices might need to 
change in order lo serve diverse populations more effcclively 2) creating op|x>rtunities for 
diverse stakeholders to deline the outcomes lo which insliuuions and programs should be 
held accountable, and 3) embedding these principles in program evaluation. 
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1. Use Disaggregated Data to Examine Agency Practice 

Data broken down (or disaggregated) by the categories most relevant for a particular 
community (e.g. race/ethnicity language, gender, income, geographic area, age) provides 
critical information about a programs effectiveness in serving diverse populations equiuibly 
and appropriately. Such information can shed light on whether groups are under- or over- 
utilizing services, whether interventioas are resulting in equally good results for all families, 
or whether an agency is intentionally or unintentionally engaging in discriminator)^ 
practices. Examining disaggregated data offers one strategy for using outcomes to maintain 
protections for historically underserved populations. 

To fully understand the implications of disaggregated data, it is important to draw upon 
diverse perspectives for analysis. For example, at one site we visited, planners wondered why 
the proportion of African American families living in the housing project was significantly 
lower than the proportion of African American families eligible to live there. The eligibility 
requirements were based solely on income and therefore, race-rieutral. After probing, 
planners found that African American families were evicted at a much higher rate than other 
families. This revelation sparked a hot debate among collaborative members. Was the 
disproportionate eviction rate due to the behavior of African American families? Or was it 
due to some systemic factors? Some argued that African American families tended to be 
louder or more likely to be engaged in criminal activity, such as drug dealing; therefore, they 
should be evicted because such activities violated lease terms. Others argued that the housing 
authority focused on African American families and failed to look at other families, tor 
instance Asians, who were perceived to be less troublesome, although they were similarly 
engaged in criminal activity The interpretations of these data have forced a deeper discussion 
of what constitutes success for this community. Is success achieved when all troublemakers 
are evicted? Or does something more profound need to occur among families in the 
complex? Figuring out an appropriate response ultimately will require asking Asian and 
African American residents how they feel about the evict* ons. 

While this example demonstrateshowdisaggregated d-.^iican be used to detect problems 
with agency practices, it is also important to remember that such data can be used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of new approaches to working with families. In this case, outcomes 
accountability can offer groups a chance to prove that culturally and linguistically appropri- 
ate services are instrumental to improving outcomes for children and families. 

Persuading agencies to use disaggregated data requires sensitivity to the issues involved 
in examining this type of information. Many agencies avoid looking at such data because 
they fear the data will be used to penalize them, despite the fact that they are workmg hard 
to improve conditions for children and families. Tynng funding to outcomes also has the 
potential to create a disincentive to colleciingdisaggregated datii. Fearing that immediate job 
losses or program dissolution will result, service providers may be inclined to collect only 
data that justify continuation of funding and not report their failures. 

Fears about data collection can be intensified when programs are required to look at data 
disaggregated by race or language group. Some providers may fear how cornmunities they 
serve will react to this information. Others may fear that the data will be misused to blame 
particular racial or ethnic groups for their problems rather than l>e used to monitor the 
system for failing to achieve equitable outcomes. 
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Forming an environment that encourages collaboratives to take a hard look at data 
requires creating a system of accountability in which organizations are given a chance to 
make changes before they are threatened with loss of funding. It also involves providing 
collaboratives with supports and technical assistance on how to use and interpret data, as 
well as to engage diverse groups in discussing l^eneficial changes. While such support is 
essential , it is also important to understand that in some cases, funding should be taken from 
an agency so thai it can be given to another that can do a better job. Outcomes accountability 
can help detect which agencies are best equipped to meet the needs of particular popula- 
tions. Such agencies should be rewarded for their positive results with additional funds. 



2. Involve Diverse Stakeholders in Establishing Outcomes 

Diverse perspectives are critical to interpreting the implications of disaggregated data, but 
multiple viewpoints are also integral to establishing the outcomes to which programs should 
be held accountable. Sometimes groups oppose outcomes accountability for fear that those 
who control major financial resources will set the outcomes exclusively, and that these 
outcomes will not be realistic, achievable or appropriate. First, engaging the perspectives of 
diverse stakeholders (youth, parents, service providers, and program administrators) is 
critiail to ensuring that outcomes are achievable and realistic, given the available resources, 
and that outcomes are suitable to community needs. Second, involving these key stakehold- 
ers in seuing outcomes helps to ensure that they buy into the process and therefore are 
willing to implement new strategies. The histor)^ of social services reform is filled with change 
elTorts that failed by neglecting to involve and gain the support of the very individuals 
responsible for carr)ing them out. 

Issues of cultural and linguistic diversity make an inclusive process even more important 
because cultural and racial ex|XTiencecan have asignificani impact inshapingwhataperson 
believes is an appropriate outcome. Iingaging culturally diverse perspectives is critical to 
determining what types of outcomes would be reasonable goals for all program participants, 
regardless of ethnicity and whether the program may need to allow for some differences by 
ethnic group. 

Consider, for instance, how a program that addresses teen pregnancy could engender 
differing ideas of desirable outcomes among groups. Middle-class white parents might 
believe that the most appropriate outcome is a reduction in the rate of teen pregnancy But 
this goal could seem unreasonable to another ethnic group that encourages women to marry 
and bear children at a young age. Both groups, howrvor, are likely to agree that the program 
should increase teenagers" understanding of the responsibilities and lifestyle changes that 
accompany parenthood. The program might then decide to look at several different 
outcomes: how well participants understand the responsibilities of parenthood; the rate of 
teen-age pregnane)', and the degree to u'hich teens with children demonstrate that they are 
good parents. Posit ive results in any ofthese areas could then be used iis indicators of success. 

Involving diverse stakeholders in seuing outcomes also sends an important message 
about power. Often, the individuals who control resources belong to a different class and/or 
racial background than those who receive services. If urogram participants are not involved 
m selling outcomes, they may be highly suspicious c < the program and its motives. 
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3. Embed These Principles in Program Evaluation 

Taking the steps described above — using data broken down by relevant categories and 
involving diverse stakeholders in defining outcomes — has direct implicntions for program 
evaluation and the role of evaluators. 

First, evaluators should incorporate an analysis of data broken down by relevant 
categories — such as race/cthnicity language, gender, income, geographic area, or age — 
into any evaluation of a program. The evaluator oin also play an important role in helping 
program staff and administrators to present this information to the community in easily 
understood forms. 

Second, evaluators need to work closely v/ith stakeholders, such as community residents 
and agency line staff, to define measurable goals and outcomes. This implies that evaluators 
should get involved with programs early on, ideally as part of the community assessment 
process. According to experienced evaluators Brindis, Philliber, and Kaplan, "needs assess- 
ment and program evaluation should be considered as parts of a continuum of programmatic 
efforts aimed at increasing the efTcctiveness of se'Aices and supports." If evaluators are not 
involved in the early stages of program development, they risk assessing a program for 
outcomes that dilTcr from those defined by the community Evaluators who work closely 
with community residents and agency staff also challenge traditional assumptions that the 
best evaluator maintains distance from a program to prevent tainting the evaluation through 
personal knowledge of program participants. 

Working v/ith community residents and agency stall' requires evaluators to exercise more 
than just technical skills. They also rnust be able to build trust with ethnically and 
linguistically diverse communities, communicate effectively, and resolve disparate 
views of desired outcomes. One evaluator who has worked on several integrated 
services initiatives described the broader process skills that working with diverse 
stakeholders has required of her: 

"Evaluators are trained primarily in the technology of evaluation. We learn to 
crunch numbers/ Sometimes we also Iqarn qualitative skills. But we don t learn 
to deal with the process, that is, the understanding and skills needed to work in 
complex, n (id situations where human beings are tr)nng to understand and 
change their reality This calls for a whole dilTerent set of skills, ones with which 
those trained in traditional social sciences are often neither familiar nor particu- 
larly comfortable." 

Evaluators must also have the patience to allow community residents to generate their 
own outcomes, rather than impose personal preferences or funders' preferences upon 
stakeholders. Similarly evaluators must ensure that agencies identify the kind of feedback 
they need, and that agencies also have the ongoing capacity to define outcomes and hold 
themselves accountable for results. 
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The third implication is ihat evaluators l^ecome accouniablc lo all siakch(>ldcrs, noi only 
to the funder. This often crcalcs tensions for the c\aluaior iis sA\c tries lo balance her/his 
ethical responsibilities to different groups, tivaluator Zoe Clayson explains: 

"When you are an evaluator, there are all these accoun labilities. Normally the 
evaluator thinks that they are jusi accountable lo the person who is giving the 
moPiey, who signs your paycheck. But the question remains: Are you account- 
able to the funder, the program iLsell , or the relationship to the communit)'' Are 
you accountable to the individual or the lamily?" 

Evaluators seeking to balance responsibilities to these dillercni groups face some real 
dilemmas. On one hand, they are encouraging program staff to identify where their efTorus 
are not successful in order to take corrective action. On the other hand, sharing such 
information with funders, who base future funding decisions on evidence of program 
elTectiveness, could violate program stall s trust in the evaluator and possibly lead to loss ol 
funding. In order for evaluators to resolve such dilemmas, funders must be willing to step 
outside their traditional roles and be willing to support dilferent types of evaluations. Says 
evaluator Claire Brindis: 

"The traditional mode of evaluation has been, 1f you don't do well, or il the 
evaluation shows that you haven't done a good job, we Ye going to take your 
funding away' A lew innovative funders have taken a dillerent approach. They 
understand that these are demonsiration-t>'pe programs. They understand the 
need to build the capacity of programs themselves to learn what vvorks, as well 
as what did not work. They sec the importance of giving programs time to 
identify and remedy problems and not simply use evaluations to make funding 
decisions." 

Evaluators on the cutting edge of program evaluation in diverse c(Mn muni ties continue 
to grapple with questions of professional ethics and responsibility Answers are still 
emerging. These are important issues that require further attention from funders. research 
institutions and training programs in universities. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Who Makes Decisions? 

Involving the Community in Governance 

Another common iheme of human semces reform efTorls is a growing emphasis on 
including community members in decision-making and governance. This chap- 
ter describes why po!ic)Tiiakers are moving toward community governance and 
the extent to which initiatives currently involve diverse stakeholders. We found that public 
agencies and community-based organizations were involved in the overwhelming majority 
of the suiveyed collaborative programs. Individuals who can add the perspectives of the 
diverse communities ser\'ed are, however, still largely missing. 

These results redect the fact that implementing the concept of community governance 
can be an extremely difTicult proposition. The rest of this chapter explores challenges facing 
the field and some strategies which groups have developed in response. We also feature a 
profile of the Viiughn Family Center, an innovative effort to engage a community in 
governance, and a profile of the San Diego New Beginnings program, 

A. The Movement Toward Community Governance 

As a bcginnt^ ig measure, many human semces reform initiatives have brought together the 
agencies that sen'e families. This focus on interagency collaboration stems from the 
recognition that no agency alone has the resources or the knowledge to fully meet the needs 
of families. Over time, however, an increasing number of groups have become aware that this 
focus on agencies is not enough. Instead of paying attention only to agencies and services, 
some collaborative edbrts have begun to see the importance of promoting self-su[[icienc>' 
and community governance. (See the accompanying New Beginnings profile on page 91) 



Figure 9, Percentage of collaborative programs that include 
the following types of organizations and groups in governing bodi 
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The emphasis on bringing the community into decision-making circles has evolved 
for many reasons. First, it reflects a fundamental American belief that people in a 
democratic society have a right to shape the direction of policies and services that affect 
their lives. Decisions have greater legitimacy when they are made by a group that 
reflects the community Second, involving community members in governance is seen 
as a means for ensuring accountability to the community being serv'ed. Third, it helps 
to ensure a group encompasses the range of perspectives critical to helping it under- 
stand appropriate versus inappropriate strategies for working with the families and 
children served. I^st, community participation in governance endows people with a 
sense of dignity and charges them with responsibility for solving their own problems. 
It removes the sense of dependence and passivity that comes from being on the 
receiving end of assistance. 

B. The Extent to which Governance Structures Reflect Communities 

To explore the make-up of decision-making bodies, California Tomorrow surveyed 
collaboratives to find out what types of groups and individuals participated in making 
policy and program decisions. It is important to note, however, that answering 
questions about governance is not always easy for collaboratives. Collaboration is a 
developmental process. In the initial stages, participants typically participate on a more 
informal basis. They share information and attend meetings but may not have formally 
designated decision-making responsibilities. Because participants may not attend 
meetings on a regular basis, collaboratives often have difficulty identifyingexactly who 
is involved in governance. As collaboratives become more developed, decision-making 
processes and responsibilities become clearer. Functions of formal governance struc- 
tures can include deterinining the allocation of resources, hiring staff, and being held 
accountable for results. One of the limitations of our survey is it did not allow us to 
assess the extent to which governance had been formalized by the collaborative. 
Nonetheless, survey responses offered useful information about the types of groups 
involved in shaping the scope and direction of collaborative initiatives. Our data 
suggest collaboratives have been able to involve a broad array of service providers, but 
still struggle to include community representatives. 

Setyice Providers: Not surprisingly, given the emphasis on interagency collaboration, 
public agencies and non-profit community-based organiziUions were usually represented. 
Of the 98 collaboratives surveyed, 82.7% have public agencies on their governing bodies 
and 78.6% include community-based organizations. A handful included representatives 
from the business community or elected olTicials. 

Community Perspeciiwes: Our sur\'ey looked for the presence of jxople who reflect the 
diverse perspectives within a community in two ways. One approach was to ask about the 
general presence ofconsumer and community perspectives — parents, clients, and students. 
These groups v/ere missing in the majority of collaboratives. Only 38.8% of the collaboratives 
had clients on thegoverning bodies, 43.9% included parentsand a mere 9.2% had students. 
(See Figure 9) 

In addition, we used survey responses about the racial background of their board 
iTiembers to assess the extent to which collaborative^ included representatives from the 
communities being served. 1 fa collaborative indiaited that it served a particular racial group, 
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we checked whether its governing board had at least one member from that racial group. We 
found that a significant number of collaboratives did not have at least one board member 
from one or more of the racial groups being served. The lack of reflectiveness is most serious 
for Native Americans and Asian/Pacific Islanders. Only 3.1% of the collabontives in our 
sample reported having a Native American on the governing body although 25.5% of the 
programs serve Native Americans. And only 28.6% have an Asian/Pacific Islander on their 
governing body although 53.1% serve Asian/Pacific Islanders. (See Figure 10) 

We believe these data underestimate the extent of the problem because of the limitations 
of our methodology As discussed in the stalling chapter, race is only a general indicator of 
whether a person is able to represent the interests of the community. As the earlier discussion 
on staffing suggests, a number of factors (e.g. race, class, or place of residence) also have an 
impact on the ability of a person to provide insights into the issues facing a community A 
single racial category also encompasses a number of ethnic categories. Anecdotal informa- 
tion from our interviews and site \nsils suggests that collaboratives would be even less 
representative if these other considerations could have been taken mto account. In addition, 
the criterion we used — the presence of a single board member — is a minimal requirement. 
We used this criterion because the complete absence of a person of the same racial 
background as the programs clientele seemed to be a clear indication of the lack of a 
particular group's perspective. But Just having a single individual from a particular group on 
a board does not ensure his or her voice has an impact. A sole representative of a particular 
group can easily feel both isolated and marginalized. It ts also important to note that a small 
number of survey participants refused to answer the questions at all. Their v^n-itten 
explanations suggested they were indignant that we even asked questions about racial 
background. 
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C. Creating Meaningful Community Governance: Challenges and Strategies 

The results of our collaborative survey are not surprising given the challenging nature of 
engaging in community governance. Collaboratives involved in creating a governance body 
that includes large public agencies and community-based organizations already know how 
difficult it is to work together given the differences in organizational missions, agency 
cultures and languages, disciplinary perspectives, and historical rivalries. Including repre- 
sentation from the various ethnic communities set^'ed adds another layer of complexity It is 
just as difficult, if not more difficult to work across differences of culture and language. The 
following section explores challenges faced by reform initiatives. Where possible, matcnal 
describing strategies used by groups to respond to these challenges is also oiTered, Informa- 
tion on strategies, however, is still limited. Clearly groups are still grappling with how to 
implement the concept of community governance, 

1. Taking the Community's Size and Scope into Account 

Community governance am be dillicult to achieve when the "community" itself 
encomnasses extremely diverse interests and lacks a sense of cohesiveness. The size and 
nature of the community ser\'ed makes a tremendous difference. For example, community 
governance may be easier to achieve at a housing project where residents are consolidated 
into a small, defined geographic area, have more opportunities to know their neighbors and 
collaborative staff, and have experience working together in groups such as tenants 
associations, 

establishing a community governance stRicture may be much more difficult with larger 
communities such as a county Unlike a housing project, there are many more people living 
in a county They are widely dispersed and various ethnic groups may not know one another. 
These are all factors that make community governance more difficult to achieve, 

2. Bridging Cultural and Linguistic Barriers 

Many collaboratives find they are unable to involve key stakeholders from a particular 
ethnic group because they do not understand the culture or the language well enough to 
develop strategies for encouraging their participation. Organizers may not even realize that 
the tactics they are using to reach out to new groups are inappropriate and sometimes even 
alienating. 

In these types of situations, community-based organizations (CBOs) can be a critical 
source of help. Often, CBOs are centrally located in neighborhoods and have culturally 
specific scr\ncesand bilingual stall, Asa result, CBOs frequently have a better understanding 
of and relationship to specific ethnic communities than public agencies. Including CBOs in 
the collaboration helps to ensure access to their knowledge about the most effective strategies 
and approaches for invoking particular populations, 

Meml:>crs of particular ethnic groups may also offer crucial insights. In one community, 
building bridges to a hard-to-reach group of parents was a simple matter ol asking |xoj:)le 
from that ethnic community what approach would be most elTective, The following story 
illustrates this point. 
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The Real Significance 
of Making Cupcakes 

In recent years, Yuba County California has seen a dramatic influx of Hmong 
families from Southeast Asia. Hired as CIA military operatives during the 
Vietnam War, the Hmong were forced to flee as political refugees when the 
United States lost the war. Although the U.S. government guaranteed them 
immigration to this country, many Hmong lost their lives or family members 
during traumatic escapes. Now that the journey is over, the Hmong face the 
almost inconceivable challenge of moving from a largely agrarian, pre-literate 
society in the Laotian highlands to modern America in a single lifetime. 

A major part of the Yuba County Coordinated Services Project is the 
development of school-linked services at two elementary schools that have large 
numbers of Hmong children enrolled. When these efforts began, the planning 
group was at a loss about how to involve Hmong families. Few Hmong parents 
ever showed up for school events, despite efforts to send notes and telephone them. 

Finally, one woman from the planning group decided to pay home visits, 
accompanied by two Hmong translators. She asked one parent what activity 
would make it worthwhile to come to a meeting at school. The parent's answer: 
"We would like to learn to make cupcakes. " 

All too often, Hmong parents had been asked by their children to make 
cupcakes for a school event or social activity, but had to disappointthem because 
they did not know what a cupcake was. The next meeting included a cupcake- 
making session, and the planning group was overwhelmed by the parents' 
atter)dance and enthusiasm. Since that breakthrough, Hmong mothers and 
fathers have slowly but surely become more comfortable with coming to the 
school and playing an increasingly active role. 



3. Encouraging the Pariicipalion of the Least Enfranchised 

Simply (>|xning decision-making pRX'csses to include community people docs not ensure 
the participation ol groups most alVecied by the initiative — those who will receive ser\'ices 
When such groups are not represenied, their concerns may be overlooked. At worst, 
decisions may have negative impacts on these groups 

Tor example, one pilot project m Sacramento Clounty has attempted to engage commu- 
nity members in governing an initiative aimed at providing neighborhood-based heath and 
social scr\'ices. When the project began seeking the participation ol' community mcmlxTs. 
ihe first gnnip to show up at meeting were leaders Irom among the established Alrican- 
American home owners and Uval small businesses. Reaching out to die ircently arrived 
Tongan and Southeast Asian communities has proven rnuch more challenging. Conuct with 
these new groups lias Ixen inhibited by language barriers and a lack of cslnb!;shed 
comniuniiy-baaxi organizatioas with strong relations to these new populations. The largely 
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middle-class and business-dominated community representatives generally oppose provid- 
ing services because they fear they will draw low-income renters into the area. Stall at the 
pilot project believe, however, these are exactly the sorts of services the Tongans and 
Southeast Asians need. 

In another community that attempted to provide primary health services in elementary 
schools, program implementation was almost stopped because fufidamentalist Christian 
groups began campaigning against the proposed initiative. The fundamentalist groups felt it 
was a first step towards geuing school involved in family planning. From the beginning, 
however, the founders of the prograrr had sought and fostered the active participation of the 
group most affected: Latino parents with children in the schools. When the project was 
brought to the school board for approval, the poignant testimonies of Utino mothers about 
the need for services was instrumental in making sure the board understood the project was 
supported by the majority of the community 

Actively promoting leadership development — so that all groups (particularly, parents, 
youth and other client populations) feel empowered to make decisions about programs and 
services which affect their lives — is cnticaL There is clearly a need for additional research 
and development in thisarea of building community capacity and leadership. What are the 
skills required by community residents? Which groups can work effectively with community 
residents to foster these skills? The answers are still emerging. What we do know is that some 
research demonstrates that activities aimed at empowerment can result in "increased self- 
esteem and assertiveness, greater feelings of control over life circumstances, increased sense 
of attachment and belonging and a growing conviction that one is making a contribution to 
the larger whole."^ The Razalogia program adopted by the Family Resource Schools in 
Denver, Colorado illustrates the approach taken by one initiative. 



The Razulogia 

Parent Empowerment Program 

"i Si se puedel"— or "Yes, I can!"-^ has become the attitude adopted by many 
Latino mothers and fathers engaged in Razalogia, a parent empowerment and 
education program in Denver schools. Razalogia's motto reflects its mission: to 
build parents' confidence and abilities so that they will become involved in their 
children's education, participate in decision-making, and take leadership posi- 
tions in schools. 

The Razalogia model was designed with Latino parents in mind, bu' is 
relevant for parents of any background. Since 1988, the Razalogia empowerment 
philosophy has been a guiding light at Denver's Family Resource Schools, which 
go beyond the traditional role of public elementary schools by providing stu- 
dents and f ')eir families with health and human services. These special campuses 
place strong emphasis on working in partnership with parents. 

Continued on page 8*^ 



^Cochran, "Parent Empowerment: Developing a Conceptual Framework/' Family Science Review, 
Vol. 5, No, 1 «i 2, Feb. & May 1992 
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Razalogid ronlinued 



Many parents remark that Razalogia, which undergirds all parent programs, has 
helped build their self -esteem and confidence. For Jennifer Chavez, who initially came 
to get help with being a battered wife, "parenting classes helped me get my self- 
esteem back. " Another mother, Jessica Lopez, said she has learned to talk more 
confidently to people: 

"Razalogia has done a lot for me, I had a big issue with my daughter's teacher. 
I didn't know how to go about this problem. This parenting class gave me the 
courage. It taught me how to confront my child's teacher without getting all 
mad and angry." 

Now Lopez volunteers at her child's school for several hours each day. She also 
recruits other parents to become involved in Razalogia by telling them, "a simple 
person like us can get the education and knowledge we need, " 

Several tenets anchor Razalogia, which means "the study of our race. " The main 
premise is that to gain power, parents must have knowledge; all people can learn from 
their life experiences, "Educare" means to draw from within oneself for answers. But 
"dialogue, " or speaking with others, also helps parents to solve problems. The concept 
of "transformative consciousness" is defined as one's inner motivation to work for 
change, "Praxis" means that nothing changes unless you put what you know into 
practice. 

Community bonding among parents promotes mutual understanding. Through 
Razalogia, the parents —predominantly Mexican — are taught about cultural conflict. 
They identify the values that Mexicans bring with them, then discuss general American 
values. Parents learn to recognize and deal with conflict They are taught that the 
solution is not to give up their home values, but to know when to embrace an American 
value as well. Razalogia emphasizes respect for one another's values. It explains the 
concept of diversity with the metaphor, "We are all flowers from the same garden, " 
As self-confidence has grown, many parents have taken roles in school activities 
and learned enough about how the schools function to be able to participate in 
governance, specifically the Collaborative Decision-Making (commonly known as 
"CDM") bodies which have been established in all Denver schools. The CDMs give 
parents a voice in educational design and other school-related matters, thereby 
promoting a sense of parent and community ownership and partnership with the 
schools. CDM bodies at school sites generally consist of equal numbers of teachers and 
parents, the principal, the family resource coordinator, and two classified staff, CDMs 
are responsible for hiring, personnel issues, building linkages between the school and 
the community, and have final "write-off" on instructional programming. All mem- 
bers, except the principal and family resource coordinator, are elected to two-year 
terms by their peer groups 

Jennifer Chavez, the mother who first came to Cheltenham Elementary for help 
with spousal abuse, was elected to a two-year term on the school's CDM committee. 
She said her other role as president of Cheltenham's Bilingual Program Advisory 
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Committee has already shown her children *'that I can do it I always have been a good 
mother, but now my children see me being involved in the community, " Participating 
at school has been a growing experience, she says: 

"I've come a long way in the last three years — from nothing to somebody I 
was chosen to be a model parent on a TV show. It's a wonderful feeling for me 
and my kids to have gotten so far in life, I want to show my children it can be 
done. They don't need to wait until they are thirty years old. " 



While Razalogia isaimed at parents, programs oin also uke steps to dc\'elop the skills and 
leadership potential of the youth involved in their programs. The Casa Loma Torch Club, 
described in Chapter 2, teaches democratic traditions to youths and calls upon them to 
perform community services. At San Franciscos Everett Middle School, also profiled in 
Chapter 2, students had the opportunity to assess needs at their school and then advocate 
for changes. 

4, Addressing the Legacy of Token Governance 

Community governance is not a ncv/ concept: many people, especially minorities, are 
war)^ of participating in yet another roken elTort in which their presence is used to lend 
legit imac)' and credibility to an initiative, but their voice has no impact. Individuals or groups 
who have had such experiences may be undcrstxindably reluctant to participate. Feelings of 
tokenism can result from different situations. In some cases, community mcmlxrs become 
jaded when they discover that they have much less decision-making authority than they 
were initially led to believe. They realize, for example, that the groups decisions are 
considered advisory rather than binding. Or, they find that they are unable to wield enough 
power to affect decision-making processes because they always constiliile a jxilitical 
minority within a larger governance structure . As a result, their voices and ideals arc defeated 
consistently. 

Some communities become disillusioned because an inclusive process of decision- 
making is not respected. Consider what frequently unfolds when a Hinder offers a grant, 
provided that a community delivers a proposal by a certain deadline. This type of situation 
oftenputsleadersofacommunityprocessinabind.Onone hand, they want to move quickly 
so that they don't lose the money On the other hand, democratic processes can be slow and 
unwieldy; they often do not lend themselves to quick decisioas. But making a unilateral 
decision oin be more delrimenuil in the long nm because it breeds distrust in the prcKcss, 
and the proposals strategies fail to build upon the knowledge of the community Groups 
faced with this situation must carefully weigh the costs and benefits. 

5, Dealing with Group Power Dynamics 

Participation can also inhibited by real differences m power and knowledge. Often, 
individuals who hold greater power and authority may imwiiimgly mlimidale those with 
less power in a room. One consultant noted how differences m class background and 
knowledge gained from experience actually inhibit participation during collaborative 
meetings: 
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Encouraging equal 
participation in the 
decision-making 
process requires a 
conscious effort 



\\^cn the newcomers are of a dilTercni class or speak difrereni languages than 
the older residents, communicaiion and undersUindingare dilTiculi, li may be 
very common for middle-class professionals to look over a budget . They tend to 
do that a lot; they know how that all works, U you have not been on a board 
before, and someone hands you a budget with all these income and expense 
categories, are you going to sit there and ask a sencs of questions in front of 
ever)'one to expose your ignorance? Most people wont. 

In an diverse setting it is easy for someone to feel alienated, especially if a person is the sole 
representative of his or her group. Some may feel uncomforuible with attending meetings or d islike 
the way meetings are conducted. Others might feel that their views are discounted. 

Encouraging equal participation in the decision -making prcxrcss requires a conscious 
elTort . One strategy to addres - differences in knowledge and power is to create opportunities 
before and after governance meetings, for newcomers to ask questions in private, comfort- 
able settings. Another strateg)*, as described in the profile of the Vaughn Family Center on 
page 87, is to have role plays before meetings to orient new members on procedures. 

Strong meeting facilitation can also help to address some of these dynamics. Two 
common principles we have seen employed are: uike the lime to build trust and establish 
ground rules. Whenever diverse groups of people come together to make decisions that will 
aflcct the livelihoods of their families and communities, they must have time to develop trust, 
respect and relationships if they hojx to work together. They also must undersUand each 
others perspectives and agendas so that they can see their common hopes and objectives as 
well as respect their dilTcrences. Some of this undersuinding can be fostered by creating 
opportunities for people to Ualk to each other about their values, beliefs and personal 
experiences, particularly if they do not know each other well. Another approach is to 
establish committees where people work on a common task in multiethnic teams. Trust- 
building often evolves from the simple act of laboring together over a period of time. 

Ground rules are essential to promoting clarity and understanding in any setting. They 
are particularly important when a group is diverse. Consider the im|X)rtnnce of discussing 
and defining what the groups agrees is an indiaition of consensus. Even in a group that shares 
a common culture, coasensus ci\n be unclear. When a show of hands or verbal vote is taken, 
a ''yes" vote can mean several things: total endorsement of the proposal, agreement with 
reservations or the lack of opposition \vithout any commitment to take responsibility for 
implementation. Misunderstandings about consensus are compounded in an ethniaUly 
diverse group because cultural expressions of consensus may differ. For example, in some 
cultures, silence can mean disciLssion is finished and consensus has been reached. In other 
cultures, silence may signal lack of agreement. Similarly, a ground rule about respecting 
differences of opinion can bo critiail to fosteringan atmosphere ol 0{x*n dialogue. Disagree- 
ments are bound to arise in any groups, particularly if the participants come from difTerent 
perspectives. Some people feel uncomfortable with dissension beaiuse they have been raised 
to believe that open dis;igreement is problematic. Withot.u a ground rule, they may take 
action to quell discussion w hen ccmllicting opinions ap|x\ir to be arising. In diverse groups, 
however, being able to o|xmly disciLssing disagreements and why they exist is essential to 
making better decisions. ^ 

Despite the challenges inherent to community governance, it is important to keep in 
mind that some groups have moved eflectively in this direction The following profile 
illustrates how one collaborative services initiative used various strategies to cremate a 
governance structun^ that rcllccts the ccMiimunities serwd. 
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PROFILE 




The Vaughn Family 
Center 



Nestled in a low-income Pacoima 
neighborhood in the heart of the 
San Fernando Valley is the 
Vaughn Next Century Learning Center, a 
public elementary school. Its students are 
mostly Latinos, with a small population of 
African Americans. A large proportion of 
families are living in poverty or have re- 
cently immigrated. 

To serve these households, the school 
houses Che Vaughn Family Center, which 
collaborates with various agencies to pro- 
vide comprehensive health, educational and 
social services. These offerings include den- 
tal care, immunizations, housing assistance, 
tutoring, counseling, aerobics, English classes, 
legal aid, and parent leadership develop- 
ment, to name a few. 

In many ways, the Vaughn Family Center 
is similar to other integrated services initia- 
tives. But it is distinguished by one of its unique and 
powerful components: the high degree of parent 
participation in every aspect of the project, includ- 
ing governance. 

On any given day, the Family Center bustles with 
activity. One can observe children reading or work- 
ing on art projects as they are being cared for by 
parent volunteers. Often, parents will meet in the 
center to discuss issues of concern or to prepare for 
a school potluck. 

A 40-member commission of equal numbers of 
parents and service providers oversees the project. 
This commission makes decisions on the hiring of 
center staff and the types of services provided. Such 
a governing structure allows parents equal voice in 
shaping the services delivered to them and also 
helps build their capacity to understand their own 
strengths and resources. 



Parents at the Vaughn Family Center 

The Vaughn Center is the first demonstration 
site of the Family Care collaboration launched by 
the Los Angeles Educational Partnership and the 
North Angeles Region of United V/ay. The initiative 
is funded primarily by foundation and private cor- 
poration donations and a SB620 Healthy Start grant. 
Because of its success, the center is working with 
four feeder elementary schools, one middle school, 
and one high school (to come on board at the end of 
1995) in its cluster to disseminate the Vaughn ap- 
proach. 

"^hen planning for the center began in 1991, Or 
Yvonne Chan, the school principal, saw it as a key to 
improving relations between the neighborhood's 
Latino and African American families. North 
Pacoima, where the school and the center are lo- 

ContttiHcd on page 88 
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Vaughn Family Center continued 



cated, has experienced rapid demographic shifts dur- 
ing the last decade as large numbers of Latinos have 
moved into what was a predominantly African 
American community. The tension between the two 
groups has been significant Chan hoped the center 
would create areas of common ground as parents 
from both sides worked together to meet their 
children's basic needs. 

Currently, seven of the 40 commission members 
are African American, and efforts to increase African 
American participation continue. One strategy has 
been to hold separate meetings of African American 
parents so that they would have opportunities to 
define the specific concerns facing their community. 
As the parents discussed the difficulties they faced, 
powerful feelings were unleashed. Family Center 
Director Yoland Trevino observes: 

''What I see happening is the development of 
self -awareness, discovering their own voice, 
the coming into their own sense of power and 
what happens with that first awakening. In my 
experience, that first awakening engenders a 
lot of anger The veil is being lifted; they're 
realizing that they've been given the short end 
of the stick all these years. The next step is, 
what do you do with that? How do you help the 
parents come to the point that they continue to 
retam that passion and integrity about their own 
feelings, but at the same time transform these 
feelings into something constructive?" 

One positive result of the meetings among the 
African American parents has been an emerging con- 
sensus that they want to focus on three major issues. 
First, they want their children to graduate from 
Vaughn with bilingual Spanish and English skills to 
help the youngsters communicate well and to expand 
future employment opportunities. Second, the par- 
ents want the school to present programs that em- 



brace the cultural richness of the African American 
community. Third, they want their children to leave 
Vaughn as competent readers. 

Building the level of parent participation and 
sense of community seen at Vaughn takes time and 
energy. "Parents need to feel valued before they're 
going to commit their valuable time," said Connie 
Dubin, one of the main architects who has stayed on 
full-time to continue developing the center "Part of 
the process [of involving parents in the center's 
governance] is increasing the comfort and confi- 
dence level of the parents as they sit together with 
the providers. " While the majority of providers are 
middle-class whites, most of the parents are low- 
income Latinos and African Americans. Parents who 
had previously interacted with whites only in work 
situations — with the white person clearly in charge — 
suddenly found themselves on equal footing. 

The initial planners also recognized that many 
parents had never participated in formal meetings 
and needed background preparation. Well before 
the first commission meeting was held, parents were 
brought together for mock sessions so that they 
could become familiar with meeting procedures and 
rehearse their new roles. Before actual meetings, 
parents also get together as part of the Strategic 
Planning Team to decide which issues to present, 
another learning opportunity for them. 

Trevino, the center's director, also makes it a 
point to take parents with her when she attends 
outside meetings. Gradually, parents have learned to 
go out on their own to make presentations in 
Trevino's absence. The progress has been palpable; 
parents see themselves as change agents able to 
have an impact on the service system. 

Overall, finding common ground between 
Latinos and African Americans has proved challeng- 
ing, but worth the effort. Latino parents say they 
welcome African American parent involvement and 
want all parents to have equal voice in decision- 
making. Both groups continue to discuss ways to 
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change negative attitudes and stereotypes about 
each other and among their own children. They are 
looking for increased opportunities for African 
American parents to work hand-in-hand with Latino 
parents. Latino and African American parents realize 
that they must work with great sensitivity toward 
these goals. 

Both groups acknowledge that stereotypes are 
not going to change overnight. Change begins in the 
home, and ultimately, the attitudes of the entire 
community will have to change. But as a start, the 
center provides opportunities for parents to m.^^et so- 
cially and to learn about each other's cultjres byshiring 
meals, music and cultural events, such as an evening 
jazz concert and musical in the school auditorium. 

According to Trevino, the commission structure 
also places parents and teachers at the same table to 
discuss the needs of children. Parents no longer see 
themselves as relinquishing children to teachers. 
Parent Jorge Lara explains, "Parents have found that 
they can have a lot of power and say about what goes 
on at Vaughn and that the administration listens and 
respects their concerns. " Another parent, Theresa 
Pantoja, added that everyone had ideas about how 
to change things at Vaughn. Parents used to be too 
shy and afraid to speak up, she said, but now the 
school's attitude is, "You counttoo. You're part of us 
and the system. " 

In turn, parents are more sure of their abilities to 
help their children with schoolwork, and they have 
greater confidence and motivation in seeking educa- 
tional opportunities and advancement for them- 
selves. Parent LaTonya Greathouse said, "When I 
first came here, I rarely spoke. Now you can't hardly 
shut me up. I came to see how I could become a 
volunteer. Now I am going for my GEO and I am 
trying to get my husband to be involved. " 

The Family Center promotes parental involve- 
ment by the fact that it is run for parents and by 
parents, Trevino said. The center is also staffed by 
two Latino and one African American family advo- 



cates, as well as community liaisons. The parent 
involvement and capacity promoted in the center has 
slowly begun to reinforce participation in other 
school endeavors, especially restructuring efforts and 
the related, site-based management committee. 

The center has helped build trust between par- 
ents and teachers, too. In the past, many teachers had 
been wary of allowing parents to visit their class- 
rooms because it usually meant that the parents 
wanted to make a complaint. But the center has 
helped some teachers to understand that parents can 
be important resources in helping to educate chil- 
dren. For example, teacher Stephanie Moore brought 
in parents to assist students with science fair projects. 
hAany parents ended up becoming friends and men- 
tors to children other than their own. Although gain- 
ing trust hasn't happened easily with all teachers, 
parent Jorge Lara has noticed a definite change. 
"Now [teachers] treat the parents with welcome 
arms." he said. "Before, they would say 'What do 
you want?' Their attitude has changed completely. 
Now they say, 'Can I help you?'" 

Recently, the Vaughn school has embarked upon 
the process of becoming a charter school, which 
allows them to take over their own administration 
and budijeting. This new status has several implica- 
tions for how decisions will be made at the school. 
Under the conditions of the charter, parents are 
entitled to make up a percentage of the governing 
team. To introduce parents to the complexities of 
running a school, the school staff and the Family 
Center have designed a parent leadership develop- 
ment course called "How the School Works." This 
course covers topics, such as budgeting, curriculum 
design, student assessment, and home-school rela- 
tions. With such actions, the \ wghn community is 
stepping up to the challenge of c mmunity decision- 
making. Ultimately, it hopes that parents, teachers 
and service providers will take joint responsibility for 
their chilaren. 
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6. The Continuing Challenges of Community Decision-Making 

Vaughn is a wonderful illustration of the benefits which can be reaped through 
community governance. It ensures services are meaningful and relevant to the lives of 
the families being served. It increases buy-in and support. It builds a greater sense of 
community by allowing diverse groups opportunities to work together toward com- 
mon objectives and gain a greater appreciation for each others perspectives. 

In the current political climate, developingeffective strategies for involving commu- 
nity in decision-making is becoming increasingly important. Policymakers at all levels 
are showing interest in shifting funding decisions to the local level. For example, in 
1993, the California legislature passed Assembly Bill 1741. This legislation allows five 
pilot counties to blend funding from a number of state categorical programs if 
they can provide the state with a strategic plan for children and family services. 
The plan must describe the goals and outcomes to which the counties are 
willing to be held accountable. 

While shifting authority to the local level does not by itself assure that decisions will 
be made in partnership with communities, it can make it easier. Local decision-making 
often feels more accessible to community residents. People have an easier time getting 
to meetings, are more likely to know local officials and tend to see the decisions as 
immediately relevant to their neighborhoods. The danger of the current situation is that 
decision-making authority will shift but the community will still be left out because 
strategies are not undertaken to foster its participation. Clearly much greater attention 
and resources need to be directed at efforts to develop, demonstrate and disseminate 
effective strategies for soliciting community involvement. 

Our research also suggests that formal community involvement in governance is not 
by itself a sufl'icient strategy for ensuring the cultural and linguistic appropriateness of 
services. The previous .sections of this reports are filled with descriptions of approaches 
which groups can use to take into account issues of race, language and culture and draw 
upon the knowledge of diverse perspectives. Some sites appeared able to improve the 
effectiveness of services without creating a community-governance structure. In some 
situations, managing the dynamics of a formal community-based governance body can 
even draw attention and resources away from other efforts to improve the quality ol 
services. The question remains: To what extent, or when in the reform process, is 
community governance essential? 
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PROFILE 

San Diego 
New Beginnings 

A collaborative program experiences suc- 
cess in providing services to an elemen- 
tary school's families. But now, it realizes 
that a new challenge lies ahead: building 
community self-sufficiency. 

Located in an impoverished, high crime-area 
of San Diego, Hamilton Elementary School 
serves approximately 1,300 children in kinder- 
garten through fifth grade and houses a state pre- 
school program. The multiethnic student body, which 
includes many immigrants, is 43% Latino, 24% 
Southeast Asian, 22% African American, 8% white 
and 2% "other". More than 21 different languages 
are spoken by students. Hamilton, which has one of 
the highest mobility rates in the city, is a demonstra- 
tion site for a new approach to delivering health and 
human services to families. 

On the school grounds, a portable building 
houses the New Beginnings Center, which offers 
neighborhood families a wide range of assistance, 
including physical and mental health sen/ices, coun- 
seling, transportation, and eligibility assessments for 
AFDC, Food Stamps, Medicaid and WIC. The center 
is staffed by family services advocates, nurse practi- 
tioners, community workers and therapists who help 
families find the aid they need, either on-site or from 
other agencies. 

The Nev/ Beginnings Center owes its existence to 
one simple phone call. Frustrated with the failures of 
the fragmented system of sen/ices, Richard "Jake" 
Jacobsen, who was director of the San Diego County 
Department of Social Sen/ices, called Tom Payzant, 
then Superintendent of the San Diego City Schools 
The two men discussed how they might join forces to 
become more effective in addressing the needs of 
children and families. This conversation led quickly 
to the development of a collaborative partnership 
among six public entities: the :>an Diego County 




Departments of Health, Probation, and Social Sen/ices, 
the San Diego Unified School District, City Manager's 
Office, and the Community College District 

Faced with shrinking budgets and growing de- 
mands, these partners recognized that single-agency 
solutions were not working. Instead, the partners 
realized that they shared responsibility for making 
sure families' needs were met, especially since some 
departments were working with the same house- 
holds. From the onset, the New Beginnings effort 
has focused on developing closer working relation- 
ships among agencies, not only to produce innova- 
tive service strategies, but also to promote 
institutional changes. 

When the collaborative decided to focus on 
Hamilton, it began by identifying services currently 
availa ' to families. Then it analyzed family needs, 
barriers to sen/ices, and ways to make the delivery 
system more cost-effective and integrated. The col- 
laborative used several methods to gather infor^ia- 
tion, including family inten/iews, focus groups with 
line workers and parents to discover the most press- 
ing needs, and data gathered by a Spanish-speaking 
social worker outstationed at Hamilton for three 
months. The collaborative also matched school data 
with files maintained by the Department of Social 
Services, Probation and Housing Commission. This 
data match, financed with additional support from 
the Stuart foundations, proved critical and compel- 
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ling, 8y documenting that the Department of Social 
Services had spent $5.7 million in services at 
Hamilton in one year, the collaborative provided 
strong justification for re-allocating agency staff to 
work at the school. 

Eventually, the six original partners expanded 
their vision and began to identify other stakeholders 
who could provide important missing resources. As a 
result, new members came aboard: the University of 
California at San Diego Medical Center, Children's 
Hospital, the Housing Commission, Head Stat f, and a 
community-based agency called Home Start. 

Currently, the New Beginnings effort is overseen 
by a multi'level governance structure. The agency 
heads, who form the Executive Committee, make 
final budget and policy decisions, but the 
collaborative's nuts-and-bolts work is carried out by 
a council consisting of high-level managers from 
each agency. Council responsibilities have included 
establishing community assessment and staff orien- 
tation procedures; investigating confidentiality is- 
sues; developing an appropriate system of program 
evaluation; and reviewing relevant legislation. At 
the site level, center Director Connie Busse is in 
charge of program administration, with support from 
school principal Carrie Perry and Dr Sandra Daley, a 
physician who oversees health services part-time . 

Multiethnic Workers Reach Out to Families 

Given the multilingual, multiethnic nature of 
Hamilton's families, the challenge of developing a 
center capable of meeting the needs of such a diverse 
population was discussed heavily among those re- 
sponsible for implementation. According to Depart- 
ment of Social Sen/ices Deputy Director Connie 
Roberts, considerations included the hiring of 
multiethnic workers and even details such as the 
center's decor Attention to Hamilton's diversity, she 
said, "IS embedded in the essence of center opera- 
tions and staffing. " 

New Beginnings found that employing staff from 
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the communities being sen/ed has been critical to 
effective sen/ices. The Hamilton model's most recent 
move has been to hire community outreach workers. 
These new employees, who complement the center's 
regular family support advocates, come from Viet- 
namese, Hmong, African American and Mexican 
American backgrounds. 

To date, the center has found that Asian families 
use sen/ices less than other groups. But their usage 
has increased significantly with the hiring of the 
Hmongand Vietnamese community outreach work- 
ers, whose familiarity with language and culture 
sen/e as effective entry points, Vietnamese outreach 
worker Marlene Nguyen explains, "My policy is to 
establish trust with the parents first. If the parent 
talks simple, then I talk simple. It is important to act 
sincere and respect parents as they are. If they talk 
simply and I talk sophisticated, they won't like me. " 

One concrete result of this outreach strategy is 
that the center has become a resource for a small 
number of Southeast Asian women who are victims 
of domestic violence. Winning the women's trust 
was no small feat, considering their strong cultural 
taboo against going outside the family for support. 
Center Director Connie Busse recognizes the impor- 
tance of reflective staffing. She believes that adding 
a Cambodian worker is critical to increasing out- 
reach to the Cambodian community, and she re- 
mains concerned that the center still lacks an African 
American family support advocate. 

The Need to Foster Self-Sufficiency 

Recently, however. New Beginnings' philosophy on 
serving the Hamilton community has begun to 
evolve. Many of the leaders who helped create the 
center have realized that a model based primarily on 
agency collaboration and sen/ices is limited in im- 
pact because it overlooks the need to build the 
community's capacity for self-sufficiency and advocacy 
on its own behalf. Reflecting back, Social Sen/ices 
Deputy Director Connie Roberts says: 

"When we began, we focused on the physical 
center and getting the direct services going. It 
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wasn't like the community was ignored. The 
problem was the community piece was al- 
ways assum ed to be a part of the planning but 
never was a particular focus of the Phase I, 
Phase II, Phase III plans... .We now realize that 
no matter how well we integrate services, how 
many agencies are involved, its not enough. " 

Council member Leslie Hine-Rabichow adds: 

"The movement is steering away from deficit- 
based to strength -based community. It is 
becoming more than providing individual ser- 
vices. The language and focus is changing, and 
community development is directly related. " 

For Dr. Sandra Daley, who oversees New Beginnings' 
health services, the hope for change lies in building the 
community's capacity to advocate for itself 

"/ spent 12 years as a physician in a commu- 
nity health center I realized that health ser- 
vices at the center were less likely to undergo 
funding cuts if I had a large group of regular 
people who use the services scream, Von*t 
cut! Don't cut!' The problem is that many of 
the people in underserved communities sim- 
ply don't know how to scream. The commu- 
nity workers are my way of addressing this 
problem. Under the guise of providing health 
Information, which we will train them to do, 
they will also start to provide a structure for 
creating neighborhood groups, that are aware 
of what is going on in their community and of 
some of the resources available to them to 
address the issues they identify. " 

As a first step toward building families' self- 
sufficiency. New Beginnings has begun empowering 
parents to support the growth and development of 
their children. The center has dispatched its multi- 
ethnic community workers to teach parents the prin- 
ciples of the national "Parents As Teachers" (PAT) 
program. When teaching the PAT program to parents, 
the community workers also will solicit feedback to 
discern whether its curriculum is culturally relevant. 



Continued Success Requires Institutional Reform 

Just as the New Beginnings center has provided 
insight into the complexities of developing a system 
that truly responds to the needs of a multiethnic 
community, the effort as a whole has offered lessons 
about the challenges of maintaining support for in- 
stitutional reform. In the past few years. New Begin- 
nings has seen dramatic changeover among the key 
agency executives who initiated the effort and com- 
mitted the original resources. As new faces assume 
key positions. New Beginnings must find ways to 
familiarize incoming executives with the work of the 
initiative, gain their commitment, and ensure that a 
sense of trust and teamwork continues to develop 
among all the agencies. 

The loss of the original executives who inspired 
New Beginnings is also forcing council members to 
reconsider an earlier decision to avoid direct involve- 
ment of elected officials. The original partners felt it 
was important to keep elected officials Informed, but 
unwise to encourage any active involvement They 
feared the project might become the pet project of a 
particular official and thus arouse rivals and opposi- 
tion. This approach has some downsides, however 
Janlee Wong of tho County Administrator's office 
explains: 

" You can get things done very quickly, outside 
of elected officials and the political 
process.. .The weakness is there is not enough 
institutionalization. If you don't go through 
the policy board [e.g. Board of Supervisors or 
School Board], how do you keep it in the 
budget and commit staff? Without policy 
board buy-in, it is only through the discretion 
of the (agency) department head. This raises 
the question of how to institutionalize the 
effort and make it long-lasting, particularly 
after the department heads change. " 

The New Beginnings Council now feels it needs 
to pay more attention to ensuring that the policy 
boards are engaged enough in the initiative to give it 
the support needed for institutionalization. 
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Conclusion and Recommendations 



Reform initiatives 
offer tremendous 
opportunities 
to address issues 
of diversity. 



As the United Slates continues to grov/ more racially, culturally and linguistically 
diverse, many voices are calling upon this nation to rise to the challenges of 
building a fair, working, multiethnic society But achieving this goal requires that 
we lay new foundations in every corner of public life. 

In the human services field, many of the old foundations — which were constructed for 
a less diverse society — have grovm weak and ineffective. Providing effective services and 
supports for our newly emerging society will require drawing strength from the cultural, 
linguistic, and racial diversity of families and communities. Underlying this report are a set 
of core principles: 

♦ Supporting the healthy development of families and communities requires valuing 
and respecting their languages and cultures. 

♦ Diversity and unity are inter-related themes. Opportunities must be provided for 
individuals to: ( 1 ) build a strong sense of ethnic identity and group consciousness with 
members of their own group, and (2) find common ground across diverse backgrounds. 

♦ Disaggregated data (broken down by race, language, gender and other relevant 
criteria) is critical for discovering which approaches and programs work for which 
types ol' families. Such dau\ can also uncover practices that may have detrimental 
impact on certain groups. 

♦ Developing effective supports entails drawing upon the insight, knowledge and 
skills of community members whose e::periences might include overcoming racism or 
grovvdng up within a particular cultural or linguistic group. 

♦ To ensure that diverse community voices contribute to the reform process, service 
providers must: (1) foster the communilys capacity to advocate for itself and to 
participate in decision-making over the long term, and (2) build the capacity of 
institutions to work in partnership v/ith community members. 

♦ Drawingupon the strengths of diversity requires much more than examining issues 
of individual biiis or discrimination. U entails a larger-scale assessment of the policies 
and practices of agencies and systems. 

♦ The human services system cannot be held accountable for outcomes unless there 
arc people capable of holding it accountable. Institutional change of this nature 
requires that parents, youths, community representatives, service proWders, agency 
heads, polic)'makers, facilitators and other change agents develop new leadership 
skills, including the ability to monitor the systems clfectivcness. 
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These themes, which are raised in the various chapters, underscore a major premise of 
this report; efforts to reform services for children and families are inextricably linked to issues 
of diversity. 

Reform initiatives offer tremendous opportunities to address issues of diversity because 
they open the door for communities and families to be involved in designing and developing 
a comprehensive array of services and supports. The reform process also encourages policy- 
makers and pro\iders to reflect upon whether the types of serv^ices they wish to pro\ide are 
appropriate, given the ethnic diversity of families served. 

At the same time, the reform movement will not lead to improved outcomes for families 
and communities unless attention to diversity becomes a central theme. Issues of diversity 
are essential at every point, from the community assessment process to the equipping of 
agency staff and the formation of an inclusive governance structure. Issues of diversity 
cannot be treated as afterthoughts that have only minor relevance to the central elements of 
a reform agenda. 

This report is offered as a catalyst for dialogue and a call to action. Despite the volatility 
and deep pain that can arise when discussing issues of diversity and equity our society can 
no longer afford to avoid these subjects. We need to develop the forums that will allow us to 
draw upon the lessoas learned from our diverse commuv.ities and forge ahead with new 
strategies for improving conditions for children and families. We can no longer pay the price 
of failing to create the supports and services that will promote the healthy development of all 
families. 



We all must take 
responsibility 
for working to 
improve outcomes 
for children and 
families. 



Recommendations for Immediate Action 

Ever)'one has a role in reforming the human services system to be truly responsive to diverse 
co(jimunities. We all must take responsibility for working to improve outcomes for children 
and families. While the recommendations below are addressed to different groups, it is 
important to recognize that many of the goalscannot be achieved by one group acting alone. 
For example, holding institutions accountable for serving diverse communities effectively is 
a collective effort involving funders, different levels of government, community-based 
organizations, advocates, community members, and evaluators — each group is crucial. 
Similarly, no one group can design and develop culturally and linguistically appropriate 
services without assistance from other groups, whether help comes in the form of expertise, 
experience or resources. Because of these interconnections, we have deliberately made the 
same recommendations to several groups with the knowledge that mo\nng ahead will 
require coordination across the various sectors. In order to move the human services reform 
movement to address issues of diversity, we recommend: 

1. Federal Government 

a. Fund the development of data collection systems that disaggregate data by race, 
ethnicity, language and gender in order to monitor tfie effectiveness of services and programs 
for all ethnic and language groups. 

b. Develop criteria to assess whether services arc cull uially and linguistically appropriate. 

c. Require that state plans for integrating services demonstrate how they will adapt 
services to respond to the cultures and languages of fami lies and how they will ensure access 
to services for cultural and linguistic minorities. 
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d. Require states to show how supports and services are achieving their goals and 
objectives and improving outcomes for children and families in diverse commanities. 

2. California Slate Government and Legislature 

a. State-level collaboratives and public agencies must seek the input and backing of diverse 
community representatives in designing services and supports for children and families. 

b. Develop criteria to assess whether services are culturally and linguistically appropriate. 

c. For initiatives that shift resources and responsibilities for overseeing health and human 
services programs from the state level to the local level, the state should require the following: 

(1) county plans that describe how providers will ensure that services are responsive 
to the cultures and languages of diverse families served; plans also must describe how 
access to services will be assured for all diverse groups. 

(2) if the state requires the development of outcomes, counties must include 
community representatives in defining outcomes appropriate to the community; 
furthermore, outcomes measures should allow for monitoring the elTectiveness of 
services and programs for all language and culture groups. 

d. Coordinate existing technical assistance efforts to develop and disseminate effective 
strategies for working with diverse communities. 

e. Establish an interdisciplinary and multicultural task force to: 

(1) assess professional development opportunities for human services staff who work 
with diverse families. The assessment should analyze the available resources for 
professional development among departments. 

(2) develop a plan, based on the assessment of resources, for ensuring that staff receive 
adequate pre-service and in-service professional development opportunities. Ele- 
ments of the professional development plan should address how to: 

• incorporate principles of family support (e.g. building on the 
strengths of families) 

• create partnerships with parents 

• adapt services to respond to the cultures and languages of families 

• improve access to services for cultural and linguistic minorities 

• work in interdisciplinary teams 

• gather and use client feedback/data to inform practice and improve services 

f. Establish an interagency task force to investigate the extent to which credentialing 
policies and practices pose barriers to hiring staff with knowledge and expertise about 
diverse children and families. The task force should develop specific recommendations to 
address any identified barriers. 
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3. County and Municipal Government 

a. Develop data collection systems that disaggregate data by race, ethnicity language, and 
gender to monitor effectiveness of services and programs for all ethnic and language groups. 
These data should be made available and accessible, in clear and understandable forms, to 
agency staff, community-based organizations, advocates and community residents. 

b. Use assessments of client satisfaction to detect problems with staff responsiver^ess to 
particular populations. 

c. Assess extent to which staffs reflect the language and cultural backgrounds of the 
families they serve. If staff is not reflective, agencies must eliminate any identified 
institutional barriers and develop a plan for the successful recruitment and retention of 
appropriate staff. 

d. Develop an agency plan for assessing and improving professional development 
activities that strengthen the ability of line staff and administrators to: 

(1) work in multiracial, interdisciplinary teams; and 

(2) engage in strategies for working effectively with culturally and linguistically diverse 
children and families. This plan should not view diversity training as a separate 
component or one-time event, but should be woven throughout the agency^ profes- 
sional development plan. Individual agencies should coordinate their plan mih those 
of other public and private services organizations and agencies in order to make 
maximum use of limited resources. 

e. Assess whether personnel procedures and requirements: 

(1) reward staff and administrators who demonstrate the ability to work in diverse 
settings, or 

(2) create unnecessary barriers to recruiting or hiring culturally and linguistically 
appropriate staff. 

f. Before making a major staffing decision, such as cutting staff based on seniority or 
offering an early retirement plan, decision-makers must analyze whether the change would 
enhance or reduce an organization^ ability to serve different ethnic and linguistic popula- 
tions effectively. 

g. Develop strategies for getting community input on design and development of 
services. Include service recipients on every respective collaborative task force, committee, 
and commission. 

4. Couaty/Local CoUaboratives 

a. Collect and disseminate information already available on the resources, needs and 
conditions of various ethnic and linguistic populations. Such information should be 
available to public agencies, non-profits, community groups and any other individuals and 
organizations. 

b. Analyze existing data and work with other collaborative members to determine what 
additional infoimation is needed about various ethnic and linguistic populations in order to 
design more effective programs. Develop strategies to fill any information gaps. 
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c. Coordinate the professional development plans ofseparatc organizalions lo strengthen 
the ability of line staff and administrators to: 

(1) work in multiracial, interdisciplinary teams; and 

(2) engage in strategies for effectively working \\nth culturally and linguistically diverse 
children and families. This approach should not view diversity training as a separate 
component or one-time event, but should be wo\'en throughout the agency's profes- 
sional development plan. Individual agencies should coordinate their plan with those 
of other public and private services organizations and agencies in order to make 
maximum use of limited resources. 

d. Create opportunities for the most disenfranchised groups to participate in decision- 
making. This task may include investing in leadership development activities that build 
community members capacity lo participate. 

e. Collect and disseminate information about strategies that public and private agencies 
have used to improve effectiveness in working with diverse populations (e.g. changing job 
classifications to reward staff for their expertise and special skills in language and culture). 
Collaboratives should actively promote these strategies across agencies. 

3. Community-Based Service Providers 

a. Develop data collection systems that disaggregate data by race, ethnicity, language, and 
gender in order to monitor the effectiveness of scr\ices and programs lor all ethnic and 
language groups. All such dam should be made available and accessible, in clear and 
understandable fomis, to agency staff, advocates and community residents. 

b. Use various types of assessments of client satisfaction — fcxrus groups, individual 
interviews, written surveys in clients' languages — to detect problems with stall" responsive- 
ness to particular populations. 

c. Assess the extent to which staff members reQect the language and cultural backgrounds 
of the families they ser\'e. If staff is not reRective, agencies must eliminate any identified 
institutional barriers and develop a plan for the successful recruitment and retention of 
appropriate staff. 

d. Develop an organization plan for assessing and improving professional development 
activities that strengthen the ability of line staff and administrators to: 

(1) work in multiracial, interdisciplinar)' tenms; and 

(2) engage in strategies for working effectively with culturally and linguistically 
diverse children and families. This plan should not \iew diversity training asa separate 
component or one-time event, but should be woven throughout the agencys |)rofes- 
sional development plan. Coordinate the plan VvHth other public and private ser\iccs 
organizatioas and agencies in order to make maximum use of limited resources. 

e. Assess whether personnel guidelines reward sufI and administrators who demonstrate 
ability to work in diverse settings, 

f. Before making a major stalling decision, such as cutting stall bascxi on senionl)' or 
offering an early retirement plan, analyze whether the decision would enhance or reduce the 
ability of the organization to ser\'e different ethnic and linguistic populations ellectivcly 



g. Develop strategies for getting communit)' input on the design and development of 
services. Include service recipients on every respective collaborative task force, committee, 
and commission. 

h. Provide training and education to clients to enhance their leadership capacity to be 
community advocates. 

6. Community-Based Advocates 

a. Work in partnership with community residents, parents, youth and others to analyze 
data on the effectiveness of services. This inforrriation should be used to hold agencies 
accountable for providing culturally and linguistically appropriate services to diverse g oups 
of children and families. 

b. Provide community residents, parents, youth and others with education and training 
for developing leadership and advocacy skills. 

7. Community Members 

a. Work in partnership with agencies to identify and use informal resources and supports 
within communities. 

b. Build coalitions and find common ground with other community members (including 
parents) across lines of race and ethnicity This will strengthen advocacy for effective services 
and supports. 

c. Take an active role in requestingand monitoring data fromagencies regardinghow well 
their services have improved conditions for children and families as a whole, and for relevant 
sub-categories as defined by race, gender, language background, etc. 

8. Funders (Government and Private Foundations) 

a. Increase internal capacity to understand issues of diversity through staff development 
activities. 

b. Recruit, hire and retain ethnically diverse staff who have extensive experience working 
in diverse communities. 

c. Fund programs that are developing or providing culturally and linguistically appropri- 
ate services. (Conversely funders should not support programs that provide culturally or 
linguistically inappropriate services.) To promote appropriate programs, funders may need 
to revise funding criteria to give priority to grantees that: 

(1) look at data disaggregated by race and language, then describe how they will 
take this information into account when designing and implementing services 
and programs. 

(2) describe how their work will foster and draw upon the resources and strengths that 
they have identified in the diverse populations targeted. 

(3) discuss how they will ensure the representation of diverse groups in decision- 
making. 
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(4) explain how their proposed activities reflect outcomes, strategies and concerns 
identified by the community members who will be served. 

d. Fund technical assistance and training designed to help individuals and organizations 
engaged in reform efforts to analyze the implications of disaggregated data, identify^ strengths 
of different ethnic groups, and develop collaborative processes that engage diverse commu- 
nity representatives. 

e. Fund technical assistance, staff development and networking efforts designed to build 
the capacity of organizations at all levels, such as public agencies and community-based 
organizations, to work in partnership with families and communities to design appropriate 
services and programs. 

f. Fund capacity and leadership development programs for community residents to 
become effective advocates and responsible decision-makers. 

g. Fund the development and implementation of evaluation strategies that encourage 
agencies to engage in self-reflective practice, particularly for developing their ability to work 
with ethnically and linguistically diverse populations. 

h. Fund the development and implementation of a cross-agency evaluation system that 
uses outcomes to assess which types of programs, agencies and strategies are most effective 
in working with ethnically and linguistically diverse populations — both for an individual 
ethnic group, and on a collective basis. Over time, such data can be used as the basis for 
future funding decisions, 

9. Institutions of Higher Learning 

a. Reform pre -service curriculum to produce a generation of human service providers 
and educators who have the skills to draw upon the strengths of children and families from 
different cultures, work across agencies, and work in partnership with communities. 

b. Develop student practicum designed to expose students to innovative collaborative 
efforts, and create opportunities for collaborative efforts to draw upon the perspectives of 
students who come from the communities being served. 

c. Enter into partnerships with communities, such as developing evaluation projects 
aimed at helping communities to engage in reflective practice. 

d. Reform curriculum for teaching evaluation skills to students. The new curriculum 
must foster the development of "process" skills, which enable evaluators to work with 
diverse communities in designing culturally appropriate assessment tools. 

e. Develop strategies for recruiting and reLiining students from under-represented 
groups in order to better serve e hnic and linguistic communities. 
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10. Schools and School Districts 

Forge new partnerships with community-based organizations and public agencies to 
provide responsive, culturally and linguistically appropriate, school-linked services for 
children, youth and families. In doing so, schools and school districts should: 

a. Conduct an assessment of the strengths and needs of children and families, as well as 
community and school resources. The assessment of school resources should encompass 
existing pupil support services, such as student study teams, school social workers, the 
Senate Bill 65 (dropout) coordinator and others. 

b. Analyze the availability and appropriateness of services for various ethnic and 
linguistic groups in the school community 

c. Create forums for school administrators, teachers, school support staff, parents and 
service providers to: 

(1) discuss how suppons and resources need to be created or reconfigured, and 

(2) develop criteria for identifying students and families who would benefit most 
from services. 

d. Involve community-based organizations that serve the students' communities and can 
offer critical insights about how to provide culturally and linguistically appropriate services. 

11. Diversity Trainers 

a. Work with agencies to develop and incorporate an on-going diversity training 
component into the overall organizational staff development plan. 

b. Work with agencies to define the specific issues to be addressed through workshops 
and training. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

1 . Community governance offers one broad area for additional research. Some questions 
to explore: What strategies will work in "communities ' that lack cohesiveness among ethnic 
groups? How critical a strategy is community governance within the larger effort to 
improve the cultural and linguistic appropriateness of services? 

2. A second area that deserves further research and model development: Can collabora- 
tive services initiatives have impact on community economic development, community 
organizing, and the empowerment and self-sufficiency of families? Are they doing so 
already? If so, to what extent do such initiatives overlap and combine to address diverse 
community needs? 
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APPENDIX A 

Research Methodology 

This publication draws primarily upon research conducted between January and 
October 1993. Research components included: a) a survey of 98 collaborative 
programs in Gilifornia, b) site \isits to seven collaborative programs — six in 
Gilifornia^ one in Colorado — that took thoughtful approaches to incorporating issues of 
diversity into their reform efforts, c) in-depth interviews with individuals around the country 
who are involved in collaborative reform initiatives, and d) a literature review This report 
also draws upon California Tomorrows five years of experience in working on issues related 
to interagency collaboration and integrated health and human services. Funded by the Stuart 
Foundations, our work has involved: operating a clearinghouse of resource materials, 
providing technical assistance to selected communities, convening a network of technical 
assistance providers, developing selected resource materials, and using information gleaned 
from these activities to influence state and local policy. 

The Survey 

As part of our earlier clearinghouse work, we identified 230 programs in California that used 
interagency collaboration to provide a comprehensive array of ser\aces to children and 
families. These included a variety of program types. Some linked services to schools or 
integrated services for particular target populations, while others were interagency efforts 
generally seeking to coordinate policies and programs across the array of agencies serving 
children and families. Surveys were sent to all these programs in Spring 1 993. 

Approximately 43% of surveys were returned, a total of 98 responses. Of this group, 55% 
(or 54 programs) operated in urban areas, and 1 1% (or 1 1 programs) were located in rural 
areas. Programs in suburbs accounted for another 11% (or 1 1 programs). Last of all, 22% 
indicated that the geographic area they served was a mix of urban, rural and suburban. 

The collaboratives sur\^eyed relied upon a patchwork of funding sources to keep 
themselves operational. Private foundations had contributed support to 32% of programs 
sur\'cycd, corporations, 14%. 

A large majority of the collaboratives, or 85%, were publicly funded: 40% had received 
federal funding; 63% had received state funding, with the majority (half of all programs 
sur\'cyed) being funded by Californias Healthy Slail initiative. Collaboratives also enjoyed 
significant support from local government: 32% from counties, 33% from school districts, 
and 16% from cities. 

To incrciise cooperation among groups that run similar clearinghouses, California 
Tomorrow designed the survey in collaboration with the National Center for Service 
Integration in Washington D.C and the Family Resource Coalition in Chicago. The survey 
asked collaboratives for a wide array of information about program services, types of 
organizations involved, staffing, funding sources and populations s^irvcd. (See Appendix B 
for a copy of the sur\'ey) We used the demographic information to assess the extent to which 
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coUaboratives were stalled and governed by individuals who reflected the racial and 
linguistic background of the children, youth and families ser\'ed. The survey also yielded 
information about the types of organizations and groups involved in governance, and 
whether coUaboratives had conducted community assessments. 

Site Visits 

California Tomorrow visited seven sites. Six of the programs were in Gilifornia. These 
included: Casa Loma (Los Angeles County, CA), Family Mosaic (San Francisco County, CA), 
New Beginnings (San Diego County CA), Sacramento County Human Sen-ices Reorganiza- 
tion, (Sacramento County, CA), Vaughn Family Center (Los Angeles County, CA), and Yuba 
County Coordinated Services Project, (Yuba County, CA). We also selected one site, the 
Family Resource Schools in Denver, Colorado, to give us some sense of whether the issues 
arising in California were also playing out in other parts of the countr)^. California Tomorrow 
staff or colleagues working on human service reforms had identified these sites as conscious 
efforts to address issues of diversity Collectively, the sites represented a broad distribution in 
terms of geography, location of service delivery (school, public housing complex, public 
^.gency offices), lead agency (non-profit, school, public agency) , and scale of operations (e.g. 
county-wide vs. single site). 

Site visits were conducted by multiethnic teams of three to four California Tomorrow- 
researchers. Most visits took two days. The purpose of the site visits was to provide the team 
with an overall picture of program operations and information about a number of specific 
issues. For example, to what extent did the individuals involved in the initiative openly 
discuss issues of racial, linguistic, or cultural diversity? If no dialogue was occurring, what 
barriers were preventing such discussion? If these discussions were occurring, what factors 
made it possible for the group to talk about race, language and culture? What kinds of 
diversity issues arose? What strategies did the group use to address them? To what extent 
were community members or parents involved in shaping the initiative or the types ol 
services and supports provided? How did issues of diversity affect the ability of the 
collaborative to involve community members? What did interviewees think were the 
greatest challenges to moving forward with their work? 

At each site, researchers sought interviews with family members (children, youth and 
parents) from the different ethnic populations being served, as well as a cross-section of staff, 
program coordinators, mid-level managers, agency heads, and local policymakers. Alto- 
gether, California Tomorrow researchers interviewed 190 people individually or in small 
groups. Interviewing the diverse constituencies involved in the implementation of an 
initiative was a crucial site visit strategy that allowed us to compare how different types ol 
individuals perceived what was happening at the site. The team also collected pertinent 
written materials, such as evaluations, reports, proposals or program brochures. 

At four of the sites, California Tomorrow also arranged subsequent meetings to discuss 
the findings of our visit with the coordinators or the coUaboratives policymaking group. 
These debriefing sessions were a concrete demonstration of our belief that site visits are a 
mutual learning process. As researchers, site \nsits deepen our thinking and undcrsUinding 
of the challenges, strategies and realities of local communities. At the some time, we wanted 
sites to be able to benefit from our insights. Because of our neutral psition as "outsiders' and 
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our comprehensive approach to collecting information, we felt that we could sometimes 
detect issues that might be overlooked by individuals immersed in the details of implemen- 
tation. These debriefing sessions provided Gilifornia Tomorrow staff with an opportunity to 
check whether our observation matched the perceptions of the individuals involved in 
implementation. The sessions also allowed us to oOfer our feedback on strengths and 
concerns. Gilifornia Tomorrow staff felt this approach ensured that the research could be 
used to further the growth and development of the participating sites. 

Individual Interviews 

To gain a broader sense of the field, California Tomorrow interviewed an additional 38 
individuals involved in human service reform initiatives in California or other parts of the 
nation. These persons had been identified by California Tomorrow staff or nominated by 
colleagues for their thoughtful approaches to issues of diversity in their work. Of those 
interviewed, 18 coordinated or directed a site-level effort, 4 were mid-level agency admin- 
istrators, 3 were evaluators, and 13 provided technical assistance. Interviews were designed 
to solicit information about these individuals' professional backgrounds, their sense of how 
issues of diversity were arising in their work, and the strategies they used to address them. 
Most interviews were conducted over the telephone. A few were held in person. Typically, 
interviews took between 30 and 90 minutes. 

Literature Review 

Most of the literature review involved examining whether issues of diversity were discussed 
in current publications on interagency collaboration, integrating services for children, or 
reforming health and human services. Because iiiformation gleaned through this process v.'as 
scarce, California Tomorrow staff also used the search as an opportunity to collect informa- 
tion about cultural, racial and linguistic diversity from particular disciplines, such as mental 
health, social work or early childhood education. 

The Analysis 

In mid-October, we convened 22 individuals for a two-day retreat to review the preliminary 
findings of these three components: the survey, site visits and individual interviews. 
Participants discussed the finding and delved into issues requiring further exploration, such 
as: community governance, the implications of diversity for program evaluation, the role of 
community-based organizations, the infusion of diversity into training activities, and 
allocation of resources to ensure effective services for diverse populations. 

Retreat participants encompassed a broad array of ethnic and disciplinary backgrounds. 
They included technical assistance providers, evaluators, foundation officers, project coor- 
dinators, and agency administrators. (See Acknowledgments for list of participants) Through 
our site visits, individual interviews and general work on collaborative services, we were able 
to select these participants for their familiarity with diversity issues and understanding of 
current human service reform elTorts. 

The initial draft of this report was also reviewed extensively by more than 50 readers, 
including retreat participants, California Tomorrows Board of Directors, and others actively 
involved in the reform movement. Comments on the draft were provided in writing and 
through follow-up phone calls with California Tomorrow stafl*. The report was significantly 
revised as a result of this input. 
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APPENDIX B 

Collaborative Services Organizations Survey 



I. General Information 




Program Name: 




Address: 


City/State/Zip code: 


Telephone Number: 


FAX: 


Electronic bulletin board: 


E-mail address: 


Key Contact Person: 


Title: 


Name of Person Completing Survey: 


Tide: 


Telephone Number: 



What year was the program established? 



II. Collaborative Program information 

A. Please read all the purposes for the programs listed below. Select the MAIN reason why your program exists 
and write a "T* on the line in front of the program's primary purpose.V/rite a "2" on the line in front of all non- 
primary purposes of the program that apply Select as many secondary purposes as are applicable. 

Coordinate available, existing services 

Provide comprehensive healthy educational and social services 

Provide health care 

Improve access to health care 

Improve children*s mental health 

Prevent child abuse or neglect 

Enhance parental knowledge, attitudes and skills in the development of children 

Promote family growth toward economic self-sufficiency 

Provide support for teenage parents 

Address issues of family violence 

Prevent the placement of children in foster care (family preservation, family reunification) 

Address alcohol or other drug abuse 

Create safe neighborhoods and schools (prevent gang activities) 

Increase academic performance of children 

Address school failure/dropout (school readiness, preparation for school success or re-entry into 

schools for dropouts) 
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Increase parental involvement in child's education or school 

Increase client knowledge of and access to existing services (teaching the client to be his/her own advocate) 

Change existing policies for children and families at the local level 

Change existing policies for children and families at the state level 

Change existing policies for children and families at the federal level 

Conduct research on topics related to children and families 

Provide training and technical assistance 

_ Other 

B. Interagency efforts exist at a variety of levels. While some are focused on actually providing a comprehensive 
array of services, others are primarily directed at changing policies which inhibit service coordination. Others 
combine both direct services and policy work. In order to help us understand the purposes for your interagency 
effort, please check the statement which BEST describes your interagency effort: (CHECK ONE ONLY) 

We are primarily dedicated to coordinating and changing policies across children and family serving 

agencies. We do not provide direct services. 

We work primarily at the service delivery level to provide an integrated array of services to children and 

families. We are not linked to an interagency body which includes high-level agency representatives with 
decision-making authority 

We work primarily at the service delivery level to provide an integrated array of services to children and 

families AND are linked to an interagency body which includes high-level agency representatives with 
decision-making authority This interagency body is called (Please fill in). 

We dedicate an equal amount of effort to coordinating and changing policies across children and family 

serving agencies AND directly providing an integrated array of services to children and families. 

C. l. What types of agencies are involved in your program? 

a. Public agencies that perform the following functions: (CHECK ALL WHICH APPLY AND WRITE IN THE 
NAME OF THE AGENCY TO THE RIGHT) 

NAME OF AGENCY (NO ACRONYMS, PLEASE) 

Child Welfare/Protective Services 

Education ^ 

Employment/Labor 

_ Health 

Juvenile Justice 

Mental Health 

Parks and Recreation 

Public Housing 

Public Libraries 

Welfare/Income Maintenance 

Other (Please describe) 
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b. Community-bascd/Non-profit agencies: (please list, attach an additional sheet if necessary) 



c. Businesses? Yes No 

2. Is there a lead, administrative or host agency? 

No Yes. If so, please list the agency name and address: 

Agency name: 

Address: 

City/Statc/Zip. 



3. At what level did the impetus for your collaborative occur? 

State 

County 

Local 

Not sure 

4. Is the working relationship between agencies in your collaborative informal or formal? 
Informal agreement 

_ Formal, written agreement (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 
Contract 

Memorandum of understanding or Interagency agreement 

_ Other (DESCRIBE) 

Not sure 

5. In what type of community is your interagency program located? 
Mega Urban (population of one million or greater) 

Urban 

Suburban 

_ Rural 

Mixed (Please describe) 

6- Are services offered at multiple sites, or just one site? 

Multiple sites 

Single site 
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7. What is (are) the site(s) of service deUvery? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

School 

Home 

Agency (Public) 

Community-based non-profit agency 

Church/synagogue 

Day care, pre-school. Head Start program 

Hospital/health clinic 

Library 

Mental health center 

Military base 

Museum 

Prison 

University/community college 

Workplace 

_ Other (DESCRIBE) 

8. What services does your program provide on a regular basis? 

(PLEASE CHECK ALL THE SERVICES THAT APPLY TO YOUR PROGRAM AND INDICATE WHETHER EACH 
SERVICE IS PROVIDED DIRECTLY BY YOUR PROGR^^lM, INDIRECTLY THROUGH REFERRALS OR WILL BE 
PROVIDED ONCE YOUR PROGRAM IS OPERATIONAL) 



Services 


Provided 
Directly 


Referrals 


Plan to 
Provide 


Adult education 








Case management 

Individual case manager 

Case management by a team of providers 

_ Other 








Child care 








Child development activities 








Counseling 

Academic 

Crisis 

Psychiatric 

Individual 

Family 








. Crisis Intervention 








Hotline for assistance in crises 
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Directly 


KCTC 11019 


Plan 
r Ian XU 

Provide 


Developmental screening for children 








Drop-in 








Eligibility assessments for 

_AFDC 

Food Stamps 

Medicaid 

_W1C 








GED/High school diploma 








Health Care 

Dental services 

Health screenings 

Prenatal care 

Primary care 

Immunizations 

Contraceptives 

HIV testing 

Other 








Mental Health services 








Housing assistance 








Job training 








Legal assistance 








Newsletters and other educational & informational materials 








Nutrition services 








Parent-child activities 








Parenting skills 








Parent support groups 








Peer counseling 








Personal/life skills (e.g. s ress management or budgeting) 








Respite childcare 








Social/recreational activities 
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Services 


Provided 


Referrals 


Plan to 




Directly 




Provide 


Student support groups 








Substance abuse education and treatment services 








Transportation 








Translation services 








Tutorinc 

— — o 








Vocational education 








Warm line for general support 








_ Other 









D.l. Is your program a pilot program? (That is, has it been funded for a limited period of time?) 
No Yes If yes, how many years will the funding last? 

2, Have you ever done an assessment of community needs and resources? 
_ Yes _ No 

3, Have you ever done a needs assessment for particular populations? 
_ Yes _ No 

4, Ha« your program been evaluated? 
_Yes _No 

If yes, answer #5 below If no, skip question #5 

5. How was your program evaluated? 

OuLside, third-party evaluation 

Funding source evaluation 

Internal or self evaluation 

Client/family evaluation 

6. Do you use a common intake/assessment form? 
_ Yes _ No 
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7. Is there a formal system for on-going client feedback? 

No Yes (Please check which ones) 

Surveys 

Focus groups 

Follow-up phone calls 

Suggestion boxes 

Other 

8. Are you working on changing eligibility rules in order to eliminate conflicting requirements? 
_Yes _No 

9. Do you engage in cross- disciplinary staff development? 
_Yes _No 

10. Do you know of any efforts to replicate your program? 
_ Yes _ No 

ill. Staffing for Your Collaborative Program 

1. How many staff does your collaborative have (both full-time and part-time)? 

_FT _ PT 

2. Does your collaborative have a director or coordinator? 

„Yes _No 

3. What is his/her professional background? (CHECK ALL APPLICABLE CATEGORIES) 

Education 

Child Care/Development 

_ Clergy 

Social Services 

_ Health 

Mental Health 

Juvenile Justice 

Community Advocacy 

_ Other 

4. Is the director Male or Female? 

5. What is his/her race/ethnicity? 

6. Excluding the director^ how many of the collaborative staff are male? Female? M 
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7. How many of your staff come from the following racial/ethnic groups? (Please write in the number of staff 
members that fall into each category The number of staff for each major category should equal the total of the 
subcategories. For example, if your staff includes one Cambodian, one Chinese and one Korean, you should write 
"1" beside each subcategory and a total of "3" under the m.ajor category of Asian/Pacific Islander.) 



Asian/Pacific Islander 

Cambodian 

Chinese 

Hmong 

Indian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Pacific Islander 

Vietnamese 

_ Other 

_ Black 
African 

African-American 

Caribbean 



CaucasianAVhite 

Latino/Hispanic 

Central American 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

South American 

Native American 

Mixed Ethnicity 

_ Other 



8. What languages do people on your staff use in speaking with clients? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY): 

Armenian 

Cambodian 

Chinese (Cantonese, Mandarin, other dialect) 

English 

Filipino/Tagalog 

French 

Hmong 

Korean 

Russian 

Spanish 

Vietnamese 

_ Other 



tV, Governance for the Collaborative Program 

We would like you to describe by answering the questions below the body primarily responsible for making 
policy and programming decisions, whether you call it a board, steering committee or something else. 

A. Name of your governing body 

B. How many people are in this group? 
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C. What groups do they represent? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 
clients/consumers 

public agencies 

community-based/non-profit agencies 

parents (no agency affiliation) 

students 

other (please describe) 

D. How many are male? Female? 

E. How many of the members of come from the following racial/ethnic groups? (Please write in the number of 
members that fall into each category. The number of members for each major category should equal the total of 
the subcategories. For example, if your governing body includes one Cambodian, one Chinese and one Korean, 
you should write "1" beside each subcategory and a total of **3" under the major category of Asian/Pacific 
Islander.) 

Caucasian/White 

Latino/Hispanic 

Central American 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Puerto Rican 

South American 

Native American 

_ Mixed Ethnicity 

. Other 

V. Population Served by the Collaborative Program 

A. Is your collaborative: 

In the planning stages for providing direct services? 

Currently providing direct services? 

Neither of the above? (If you check this option, please skip to Section VI) 

For the following questions on the population served, please give us your best projection for the first year of 
service delivery if your collaborative is still in the planning phase. If your collaborative program is currently 
providing services, please give the best estimates for the past year. 

B. Please estimate to the best of your ability how many are (will be) served annually by your collaborative 
program. Use whichever category applies: 

_ ChildrcnA'outh 

Individuals 

Families 
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Asian/Pacific Islander 

Cambodian 

Chinese 

Hmong 

Indian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Pacific Islander 

Vietnamese 

_ Other 

_ Black 
African 

African-American 

Caribbean 



C. What is the age of the population your collaborative (will) serve or target? 
(CHECK ALL AGE GROUPS THAT APPLY) 



Family (all ages) 

Infants/Toddlers (0-3) 

Preschool (4-5) 

_ Early Childhood (0-5) 

Elementary/Children (6-10) 

Middle SchooWoung Adolescents (1 1-13) 

High School/Adolescents (14-18) 

_ All Children (0-18) 
_ Young Adults (19-24) 
Adults 



D. Of the people served by the program each year, estimate the percentage who are (will be) 
_ Female? % _ Male?% 



E. Please estimate what percentage of the children and families (to be) served by your collaborative program 
fall into each of the following racial/ethnic groups: (Note that the percentage for each majt^jr category should 
be the sum of the sub-categories. For example, if your program serves 10% Central Americans and 15% 
Mexican Americans, the total Hispanic/Latino percentage should be 25%) If you do not have information 
about the sub-categories, leave them blank. 



_% Asian/Pacific Islander 

% Cambodian 

% Chinese 

% Hmong 

% Indian 

% Japanese 

% Korean 

% Pacific Islander 

% Vietnamese 

% Other 



% CaucasianAVhiie 



_% Latino/Hispanic 

% Central American 

% Cuban 

% Mexican 

% Puerto Rican 

% South American 



3 Native American 



% Black % Mixed Ethnicity 

% African 

% African -American % Other 

% Caribbean 



H Please estimate how many of the people your collaborative (will) serve are immigrants/foreign- born: 
None 

Less than a quarter 

Between one quarter and one half 

Between one-half and three-quarters 

More than three-quarters 

„ All 
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G. What languages do the people you (will) serve speak? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 
Armenian 

Cambodian 

Chinese (Cantonese, Mandarin, other dialect) 

English 

Filipino/Tagalog 

French 

Hmong 

Korean 

Russian 

Spanish 

Vietnamese 

_ Other 

H. Please estimate how many of the children/youth you (will) serve have difficulty communicating in English 
because they speak another language: 

None 

Less than a quarter 

Between one quarter and one half 

Between one-half and three-quarters 

More than three-quarters 

— All 

I. Please estimate how many of the parents you (will) serve have difficulty communicating in English because 
they speak another language: 

None 

Less than a quarter 

Between one quarter and one half 

Between cne-half and three-quarters 

More than three-quarters 

_A11 

j. Are the majority of the families (who will be) served by your collaborative program living in poverty? 
_Yes _No 



VI. Funding for the Collaborative Program 

This section asks for funding information. If you are unsure about the funding sources for your collaborative 
efforts, please indicate an individual who would know the details whom we should contact and skip to Section 
VIL of this survey: 

Name: Telephone: 
Title: 
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Please indicate with a check each of the sources of funding for your collaborative program (not your agency). 
Does any of the funding for your collaborative program come from: 

A. Private funding 
_No (SKIP TO B) 
Foundations 

Corporations/Businesses 

United Way 

Voluntary Organizations 

Individual Donations 

_ Other 

B. Public funding 

_ No public funding (SKIP TO C) 

_ FEDERAL 

Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 

Community Development Block Grant 

Child Care Block Grant 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

McKinney Act 

_ Title IVB (Child Welfare) 

Title IVE (Child Welfare Preventive) 

_ Title IVF OOBS) 

Title VII (Education) 

_ Title XIX (Medicaid) 

Title XX (Social Services Block Grant) 

_ PL. 99-457 Part H (SED) 

Chapter One (Education) 

Chapter Two (Education) 

_ Other 

STATE (Only California programs need respond): 

_ SB620 
_SB910 
_ AFLP 

Family Preservation (558/546) 

_ SB65 
_ Other 

_ CITY 

_ COUNTY 

_ SCHOOL DISTRICT 

_ TOWNSHIP 

_ OTHER 
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C. What is your collaborative program*s total annual budget? Please include funding from ALL sources both 
private and public. [Do NOT include in-kind contributions, including professional staff.] 
$ Year 



D. Does your collaborative receive in-kind support from participating agencies? 
Please check all categories that apply: 

Professional staff Clerical support 

Office spaceU til i ties Office supplies 

_ Other 



VII. Other Information 

A. California Tomorrow often shares information with the Family Resource Coalition and the National Center for 
Service Integration. May we pass on this survey information to these two groups? Yes No 

B. May staff members from the Family Resource Coalition and the National Center for Service Integration contact 
you if they have further questions? 

_Yes _No 

C. Is your organization willing to accept requests from the general public for information on its programs? 
Yes YeSy but on a limited basis No 

D. Would your organization provide technical assistance to those wishing to start a similar program? 
_ Yes (PLEASE ANSWER *E BELOW) 

_No 

E. Do you charge a fee for this technical assistance service? 
_Yes _No 

E Please feel free to attach any materials about your organization and programs which would help us better 
understand what you do. 

G. Comments: 



Thank you for taking the time to fill out this survey 
DATE SURVEY COMPLETED: 
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Affirming Children's Roots: 

Cultural and Linguistic Diversity in Early Care and Education 
$14.00, 10 J pages. 

Whai are ihe implications of culiural and ethnic diversity for early care and education? 
This new report presents findings of research documenting the impact of Californias 
demographic changes on child care centers. It explores questions about the implica- 
tions of our growing diversity for early care and education through a review of the 
literature and profiles of sites and training programs in California. Includes recommen- 
dations for policy and practice, and an annotated bibliography 

Bridges: 

Promising Programs for the Education of Immigrant Children 

$17.00, 175 pages, 

A resource for educators and advocates concerned with the education of immigrant 
youth and their transition to U.S. schoolsand culture. Described 75 working programs 
at the school, district and community levels, with contact names and addresses: 
newcomer schools, intake and assessment centers, counseling and transition support, 
inlercultural relations, immigrant parent outreach, curricula, supplementary academic 
supports, teacher training and technological innovations. Bibliography of literature, 
films and curricula. 

California Perspectives: 

An Anthology from California Tomorrow's Education for a Diverse Society Project, 
Vol. 2, 1991 

$12.00, 58 pages. 

Includes articles. "Stopping Bias in its Tracks," on Cabrillo Community Colleges Anti- 
Bias Curriculum course that teaches early childhood professionals to help young 
people combat prejudice; journals of student teachers working in diverse classrooms; 
an analysis of Californias debate over the social studies curriculum and the broader 
issues of power, knowledge and national identity; two women's experiences growing up 
biracial and bicultural, and more. 
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California Perspectives: 

An Anthobgy from California Tomorrow, Vol. 3, 1992 
$12.00, 82 pages. 

A collection of thought-provoking essays, this journal offers insights into the forces 
shaping our course as the nations most multiethnic state. Topics range from the 
movement to create African-centered education to how the growing anti-immigrant 
sentiment and misinformation regarding immigrant uses of public services threatens 
our future. 

The Children Nobody Knows: 

California's Foster Care-Dependency System 

$12.00, 108 pages. 

Based on five years of research, this report chronicles Californias exploding foster care 
system and analyzes emergency shelters, judicial proceedings, family reunification 
programs, and the demographics, health and emotional status of foster children, the 
majority of whom are ethnic minorities. Features interviews with children and social 
workers, policy recommendations, charts and statistics. 

Crossing the Schoolhouse Border: 

Immigrant Students in the California Public Schools 

$16.00, 128 pages. 

A groundbreaking report based on interviews with more than 400 immigrant students 
and hundreds of educators, community workers and parents about the needs and 
experiences of newcomers in California's classrooms. Information about the back- 
grounds of the students, their academic and social needs and adj ustments, the political 
climate and funding. 

Drawing Strength from Diversity: 

Effective Services for Children, Youth and Families 

further copies may be purchased for $17 plus sales tax at the address below. 

Embracing Diversity: 

Teachers' Voices from California Classrooms 

$17.00, 115pages. 

Meet 36 California teachers doing remarkable work in mainstream classrooms with 
students of diverse cultural, national and linguistic backgrounds. Through in-depth 
interviews, the educators share their strategies to inspire their students to bridge the 
gaps of language, culture and national backgrounds which often separate them. The 
teachers send out an urgent call to policymakers, staff developers and teacher trainers 
to support and prepare teachers for the reality of California's diverse classrooms. 
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Fighting Fragmentation: 

Collaborative Efforts to Serve Children and Families in California's Counties 
$12,00, 58 pages. 

Budget-strapped counties are moving to build new forms of collaboration among 
agencies that serve children and families with complex needs. This California Tomor- 
row report documents 31 such efforts among schools, health pro^/lders, businesses, 
police, courts, social services, parents and others. Based on the premise that fragmen- 
tation of services hurts children. Fighting Fragmentation includes an analysis of the 
recent realignment of fiscal responsibility from the state to the county level and its 
implications for improving services to children and families. Also includes a checklist 
for a successful collaborative, a bibliography and county-by-county descriptions. 

Newcomer Programs 

$16,00, 57 pages. 

This report comprehensively describes special immigrant/newcomer schools and 
programs from separate-site newcomer schools to half-day programs on regular school 
sites. Newcomer Programs lays out key design and model characteristics of this rapidly 
proliferating school intervention. Legal and ethical concerns over the separation of 
immigrant youth and the needs for information-sharing mechanisms among districts 
are also addressed. 

The Unfinished Journey: 

Restructuring Schools in a Diverse Society 

$24.00, 360 pages, 

A major new report on school restructuring and reform in California, one of the most 
active school reform movements in the nation today TIxe Unfinished Journey is about 
teachers, school principals, parents, and community members who see that the old 
ways of schooling aren t working for many students, and so they dare to try to invent 
better ones in their place. The challenge is to seize the opportunity presented by the 
current school restructuring movement, and to focus creativity and energy upon 
addressing the challenges of diversity. 

California Tomorrow Magazine 

Back issues available of this acclaimed journal published from 1986-1990, including 
special issues on mental health, the environment, and the 1990 Census. Please write for 
index and prices. 

Ordering Information 

Please add sales tax when ordering publications. Discounts of 20% available 
on orders of 10 or more copies of the same title. Please mail order requests to: 

California Tomorrow 
Fort Mason Center 
Building B 

San Francisco, CA 94123 
California Tomorrow Publications 



